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Programs for January 





Happy New Year! 


The excitement of the Christmas holiday is over, and we have settled 
down to the work and study of the long winter, so our January Program will 
center around that which is fundamental in all our thoughts of child-welfare— 


The Home. 


The variety of material presented this month makes it possible to con- 
sider the subject from two points of view—as it affects the children within 
and the community without, and in each case, the program will be incom- 
plete unless it contains a discussion of local needs and application. 


For the High School 


. Students in Arms Against Jazz. 

. Home Parties. 

. Dad as a Pal—In High School and College. 

. What Others Are Doing and What We Can Do. (State News.). 


~~ 


m Co bo 


Mothers’ Club or Parent-Teacher Association 


Who Is to Blame? 

Your Child’s Property Rights. 

The Magic of “Together”—Dad as a Pal—The School Boy. 
Play. 


py pe 


Pre-School Circles 


The Child and the Kindergarten. 
. Educating Your Child at Home. 


. How to Create a Taste for Reading. 
. Dad as a Pal—The Baby Age. 


mo hw 


In the business sessions of Boards or Associations, the messages from the 
Chairmen of Child-Welfare Day and of Press and Publicity call for careful 


consideration, and the legislation for citizenship should be studied with a_ 


view to future action. | 
xxxEE i eee | 
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The President's Message 


O speak to the many waiting listeners within a radius of two thousand miles 

and to express the greetings from nearly a half million members of the National 

Congress of Mothers and Parent-Teacher Associations to those who are strug- 

cling in the midst of the overwhelming problem facing the future welfare of the 

nation today—this was the welcome task of your President at Kansas City on the 
evening of November 14. 

Following the plea of the U. S. Commissioner of Education Mr. Tigert, and also 
the messages of several other educators, your President emphasized the thought that 
through our organization, the parents and other members of the community interested 
in child welfare not only stand ready and waiting to assist the educators, but are 
already actively engaged in the foundation work carried on in the home. Her message 
given in your name was as follows: 

“Our object is not to receive, but to give of our thought, time, money and con- 
stant effort to make of our children better citizens for the future and to train and 
educate boys and girls who shall be physically clean and strong, mentally alert, mor- 
ally above reproach and spiritually ready to render Christian service to the world. 

“To achieve this purpose, we are organizing associations in school houses where 
parents and teachers meet for consultation, discussion, education and study. 

“We codperate with the educational forces throughout the nation and stand for 
advanced opportunities to be gained by legislation. 

“Come and visit us at our headquarters, 1201 Sixteenth Street, Washington, D. C. 
Next summer attend our course at Teachers’ College, Columbia University, New York. 

“Do you desire to have your influence felt and to become a factor in the abound- 
ing life of the next generation? 

“Become an active member of the National Congress of Mothers and Parent- 
Teacher Associations, and help to make the children of today in health, knowledge, 
energy and character such good citizens for tomorrow that we as a people may attain 
that ‘righteousness that exalteth a nation.’ ” 


ORGANIZATION OF THE STATE OF MINNESOTA AS A BRANCH OF THE CONGRESS. 

Once more I ask you to accompany your President, as she goes to St. Paul, Minn., 
where the State Teachers’ Convention is in session—a notable gathering of more than 
a thousand teachers, filling the large auditorium. Minnesota is noted for its liberal 
apportionment of State funds for its public schools, but we find them anticipating 
an increase this year, to be raised by an additional bond issue of five million dollars. 
At a meeting of the Parent-Teachers’ Section of the Minnesota Education Association, 
it is voted “that the Parent-Teacher Associations in Minnesota become a State branch 
of the National Congress of Mothers and Parent-Teacher Associations, and in coépera- 
tion with this action, the Minnesota Parent-Teacher Section of the Minnesota Educa- 
tion Association is dissolved.” 

Starting with a new constitution and by-laws, new officers are chosen, with Mrs. 
E. G. Quamme as State President. In order to coéperate more systematically with the 
M. E. A. nine vice-presidents are elected to correspond with the nine school districts 
of the State. Our Field Secretary, Mrs. Carberry, who organized many of the asso- 
ciations in various parts of the State, calls for and presents to your President these 
associations with their State officers, as desiring to become a State Branch ofthe 
National. In the name of the National Congress, your President welcomes them 
as an integral part of our organization, introducing their officers, assuring them of 
our codperation and help in the solution of their problems and enlisting their sym- 


Se SR ay 
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pathy and aid in the welfare of the children and the more definite task which we un- 
dertake im the character-building of the nation. 


ORGANIZATION OF OKLAHOMA AS A STATE BRANCH. 

From Minnesota we go to Oklahoma City, where at the State Capitol, in the 
House of Representatives, we again find our Field Secretary, Mrs. Carberry, and a 
large delegation gathered, including parents, teachers and eighty or more delegates. 
representing more than two thousand members in club organizations, ready to elect 
State officers and perfect the State organization. We are welcomed to the city by Mr. 
Overholzer, President of the Chamber of Commerce, and Mr. Parsons, Superintend- 
ent of the City Schools. The State Superintendent of Schools, Mr. R. H. Wilson, 
assures us that we have the hearty codperation of the State Board of Education. 

The officers are chosen, Mrs. J. P. Slaughter, of Oklahoma City, President of the 
Classen High School Patrons Club, being elected to the office of State President. 
Your National President receives from the Field Secretary the associations repre- 
sented together with their State officers, and welcomes them into our National organi- 
zation as the forty-third State Branch. Hearty congratulations are expressed, and 
the State of Oklahoma joins our forces for the making of better citizens and the pres- 
ervation of our homes. KATHERINE CHAPIN HIGGINS. 





THE BELLS OF THE NEW YEAR 
Ring out, wild bells, to the wild sky, 
The flying cloud, the frosty light; 
The year is dying in the night, 
Ring out, wild bells, and let him die. 
Ring out the old, ring in the new, 
Ring, happy bells, across the snow; 
The year is going, let him go; 
Ring out the false, ring in the true. 
Ring out the want, the care, the sin, 
The faithless coldness of the times; 
Ring out, ring out my mournful rhymes, 
But ring the fuller minstrel in. 


Ring out false pride in place and blood, 
The civic slander and the spite; 
Ring in the love of truth and right, 
Ring in the love of common good. 


Ring out old shapes of foul disease, 
Ring out the narrowing lust for gold; 
Ring out the thousand wars of old, 

Ring in the thousand years of peace. 


Ring in the valiant man and free, 
The larger heart, the kindlier hand; 
Ring out the darkness of the land, 
Ring in the Christ that is to be. 
—Alfred Tennyson. 
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HOME PARTIES 


BY MARY L. LANGWORTHY 
Vational Chairman of Recreation and Social Standards, N. C. M. and P.-T. A. 








places has made us neglect one of 
the most delightful and intimate 
methods of keeping in touch with our 
friends and our families—the home party. 
In our effort to combat the increasing 
speed of social conditions, we will do well 
to revive this form of hospitality and 
eather into our own homes the boys and 
cirls whom our children meet and call 
If the home is not large enough 
for a dancing party, it will be for games, 
and we shall find that there is no dearth 
of this pleasant form of entertainment, if 
we will take the trouble to get in touch 
with Community Service, Incorporated, 1 
Madison Avenue, New York City. They 
have whole volumes in pamphlet form 
ready for distribution, and in addition they 
will be glad to write an answer to any per- 
plexing question. In one pamphlet en- 
titled, “What Can We Do?” we find such 
headings as this: “Different Ways of Get- 
ting Partners,” under which they list 
twelve practical and amusing methods; 
“Good Stunts to Use When Only a Few 
Guests Have Arrived”; “Active Games”; 
“Pencil and Paper Games”; “Stunts for 
Two People”; “Forfeits”; “Stunts for a 
Crowd”; “Special Parties,” etc. Even the 
most blasé young people, if led and not 
forced into such games as these, will look 
back at such an evening with warm pleas- 
ure, 


Tm ease of entertaining at public 


friends. 


If a home has two large parlors, a din- 
ing-room and a hall on the first floor, there 
is plenty of room for a small dance, and 
a dance at home eliminates most of the ob- 
jectionable features of one given in a pub- 
lic hall, no matter how exclusive it may 
be. The rooms should be, as far as pos- 


sibl’. cleared of furniture, rugs taken up, 
and the floors waxed either with powdered 
wax sprinkled lightly over the surface just 
before the dancing begins, or done by 





hand with prepared wax that comes in 
more or less liquid form. The party 
should begin as early as half-past eight and 
should close early enough so that every- 
one, like Cinderella, may be at home when 


the clock strikes twelve. The adult mem- 
bers of the family should, by all means, re- 
ceive the guests, be in evidence throughout 
the evening, adding to the pleasure of the 
occasion rather than acting as dampers on 
the fun, and finally, if there is no corps of 
servants, serving the refreshments. They 
should remain downstairs until the last 
guest has departed, giving to each one a 
warm feeling of continued welcome even 
as his departure is speeded. 

The music for this simple dance may be 
a piano, violin and drum, or simply a 
piano or even a phonograph. The spirit 
of fun is the secret of the entertainment, 
and not the elaborate music, decorations, 
or refreshments. 

There is in many communities a 
prejudice against dancing as a form of 
amusement for young people. This comes 
largely from what one hears or sees of in- 
correct methods of dancing. An excellent 
and authoritative pamphlet called “Rules, 
Regulations and Suggestions Governing 
Social Dancing” has been endorsed and 
issued by the American National Associa- 
tion, Masters of Dancing. This may be 
obtained from Mr. Fenton Bott, Director 
of Dance Reform, 319 West Third Street, 
Dayton, Ohio. If these rules can be en- 
forced in a community, the objections to 
social dancing will soon disappear. Folk 
dancing as a social diversion is becoming 
fashionable in many large communities, 
and may be tried in any party, beginning 
with a revival of the old Virginia reel. 

If we are to live with our children, we 
must be a part of their social life, and this 
we cannot do unless we gather the boys 
and girls into our own homes. 
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PLAY 


BY MRS. GEORGE H. MOORE, 


me 


Chairman Recreation Department, Washington State Branch, N. C. M. and P. T. A. 


HE eminent recreationist, Gulick, 

has well said: “Play has a greater 

shaping power over the character 

and nature of man than any other activ- 

ity.” And it is of play I wish to speak to 

you, of play and of childhood’s universal 
need of it. 

Perhaps childhood has no greater lux- 
ury than good wholesome play that serves 
to relax the nerves while stimulating the 
muscles—play that means clear skins, 
strong lungs and rosy cheeks. 

In our cities the need for this sort of 
recreation becomes greater with every pass- 
ing year, because many of our modern 
amusements tend to over-stimulate the 
nerves rather than to relax them. 

The past ten years have brought notable 
improvements in many lines, such as dress, 
food and sanitation, and the present gener- 


ation should be better mentally and phy- 


sically than the last. I believe it is. But 
one feels that the pulse-beat of life is faster, 
that the gait is a bit more strained, and that 
unless the pace moderates to one which our 
children can maintain, there may ensue a 
reaction—a reaction which, unless care- 
fully checked or wisely redirected, may 
sweep away cherished ideals which have 
cost humanity decades of effort and aspira- 
tion. 

There is no better channel into which to 
redirect the surging energies of healthy 
childhood than that which finds its outlet in 
eager physical competition; and every 
gymnasium and every playfield is a protec- 
tion to this generation and a promise to the 
next. 

In the country, conditions are perhaps 
the reverse of those encountered in the city. 
The children not uncommonly have too 
much physical and too little mental stimu- 
lation. It is not only that many of them 
must work, but that they must work long 
hours. It is, of course, true that work will 
develop the muscles, but it is also true that 
“all work and no play” will not develop 


either a well-rounded physical being or a 
wholesome normal brain. 

The long hours of work and the long 
walks to and from school leave little time 
for play. Something must be done to give 
the country children more time and more 
opportunity both for play and for mental 
relaxation. Oftentimes the little they do 
have in the form of shows or moving pic- 
tures is of a lower order than could be 
wished. 

And yet, though conditions differ so 
widely as between city and country chil- 
dren, the need for wholesome recreative 
play is just as strong for each; and in each 
case the source of the play spirit can be 
and should be the home. And that means 
that the mother should be the teacher of 
play as well as of work. 

Right here is a thought which deserves 
to be emphasized, namely, that children 
should be taught to play. We all admit 
that the home is the place where a child 
should learn to work, but how many of us 
have constructively thought how to teach 
the child to play? 

The child needs the mother with a need 
that is paramount to any demands the com- 
munity may make upon her, and just as 
long as this necessisty exists, the true 
mother will be glad to respond. 

Most mothers from homes where there 
are several children and small means will 
feel that there is no time for play with her 
children, but, no matter how crowded her 
day may be, we know that time can always 
be found for so important a thing as the 
fostering of the play spirit in the home. 
She can encourage play, and if convinced 
that it is really important, she can find not 
only time but means for it. 

Moreover, if she is thoroughly imbued 
with the idea, she can often interest Father 
in the making of see-saws and trapezes, in 
the purchase and installing of basketball 
hoops and volley ball nets, in the thousand 
and one things for which the children them- 
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selves will clamor if their enthusiasms are 
not too often repressed. 

There are homes where the lawns have 
been sacrificed by parents who would 
rather forego the grass and flowers than 
deny their children the pleasure and privi- 
lege of a playground which is all their own. 

Not only does such a playground help 
the play spirit, but also it will very likely 
stimulate the growth of the family spirit as 
well, and will, moreover, be a pleasant 
memory for the child in after years. 

But now, for the sake of children who 
have grown beyond the home playground 
and for children from homes where play 
does not enter, let us turn our attention to 
the community playground. The school is 
naturally the center of community play. 
While we are not entirely satisfied with the 
conditions in the city schools, still so much 
more has been done for them than has been 
done for the country that we will center our 
interests on the needs of the rural districts. 

The value of organized play and ath- 
letics cannot be overestimated, and these 
things are possible for rural people only 
through the school center. We cannot de- 
velop the team work necessary for success- 
ful athletics unless we assemble in groups, 
with leaders or directors to organize it. 

Some counties of the State of Washing- 
ton have organized athletic associations, 
and are doing splendid work with the boys 
and girls. There is an athletic association 
composed of the principals of some forty 
schools. The work is promoted from the 
County Superintendent’s office. Through- 
out the year the children are trained in 
various forms of athletics by the principals 
or by manual training teachers, or any one 
who has enthusiasm and training enough 
to direct them. Every spring they have a 
field meet, when all of the schools come 
together at some center where contests in 
track work are held for both boys and girls. 
Each contestant may compete in three 
events, ribbons are given each point-win- 
ner in each event, and a silver cup goes to 
the school winning the greatest number of 
points. The day is made a great event in 
the county, and one to be remembered 
throughout the year. The real value of the 








work, however, comes from the training 
given all year, when all of the children are 
urged to take part. 

It may not be possible for every county 
to carry out such a program, but an ath- 
letic teacher should be a part of every 
school. If the school is not large enough 
to warrant hiring a special director, then 
one might be secured to direct athletics in 
several schools. Or if the schools are too 
widely separated for this to be possible, 
then teachers themselves may be prevailed 
upon to carry out some athletic program. 
And again I say to you, mothers, that you 
yourselves must furnish enthusiasm and 
sustain interest if by reason of overwork 
or of other demands, these are found lack- 
ing among teachers. 

Another means of fostering the play 
spirit is the development of the dramatic 
instinct, and this should begin in the home. 

Those of us who can remember our own 
childhood, or who have watched children 
very closely, know that the impulse for dra- 
matization is very strong in early life. 
When we hear music we wish to express our 
individual interpretation of it in some form 
of action. When we read something that 
appeals to us very strongly we are im- 
pelled to assume the roles of our favorite 
characters, and this impulse in children de- 
serves sympathetic encouragement. 

The cultivation of a child’s imagination, 
its education rather than its repression, is 
of the greatest importance, for a child with- 
out imagination misses much of beauty and 
joy in life. 

Once the dramatic instinct has been 
aroused we must cultivate it by letting the 
children “dress up,” helping them to repre- 
sent characters and encouraging them to 
act little réles. We must take time to watch 
them and to make helpful suggestions, but 
must never take the lead ourselves. 

As their interests enlarge, we can invite 
friends in to help develop little plays, and 
soon it will become a community interest, 
using the spare time of boys and girls, and 
even men and women, and thus keeping 
them from some of the undesirable forms 
of amusement.—Courtesy of “The Wash- 
ington Parent-Teacher.” 
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DAD AS A PAL 


BY ORVILLE T. BRIGHT 
Superintendent of Schools, Dalton, IIl. 








stages—Babyhood, the Elementary 

School Age, the High School Age, 
the College Age. Whether the boy actually 
goes to high school and college or not, the 
stages of development are about the same. 
Tue Basy AcE. 

Granted that the baby boy arrives sound 
in body and mind. He is a most attractive 
personality. True, his mind seems cen- 
tered upon his mother—she is everything 
to him at first. But very early in his life 
he will realize that there are other people 
in the world and the first outsider he meets 
will be his father. Right here Dad’s work 


begins. He must make a pal of the boy 


B veeeet may be divided into four 


from the start. Up to this time the father’s 
duty has been the age-long one of every 
male—that of protector and_ provider. 


Now he is to be admitted to a more sacred 
trust—that of being his boy’s companion. 

What if the father be long past his own 
boyhood—what if his back be stiff and his 
knees creaky—boyhood admits of youth 
only and boyhood is charitable; if Dad is 
willing to try to be a boy with his son, the 
son is satisfied. To sit on the floor with 
baby; to roll a ball with him, build block 
houses—which he immediately knocks 
down—is a great experience for both Dad 
and the baby. 

There is another side to this, too— 
mother has had the baby all day, it is only 
fair that Dad take his turn when the op- 
portunity offers. We Dads are so willing 
to take the pleasant side of parenthood and 
let our wives do the rest. And our wives 
so often spoil us! 

As baby grows older, as he learns to talk 
and to walk, Dad must make his compan- 
ionship more important. He and baby 
talk together, walk together. Dad takes 
baby with him on short trips where baby’s 
interest may be kept fresh. These mo- 
ments of companionship draw the ties of 
comradeship tighter. 


On these trips Dad will have many op- 
portunities of guiding baby aright. Baby 
will be interested in everything. To him 
all is new. He will seem to be an animated 
question mark. Dad, to make the baby a 
pal, must be willing to answer everything. 
Baby will want candy, more than is good 
for him; he will want toys Dad cannot 
afford. Dad must not spoil him with in- 
dulgence. Baby must be taught self-con- 
trol, and it must be done in a gentle way. 
He must learn the art of enjoying without 
possessing. It is easy to say “No” and 
“Don’t,” but to explain why the prohibi- 
tion is necessary is another matter. 

I hear the average father beginning to 
protest—to say, “This is all very well for 
some Dads, but I haven’t time. I am a 
working man and must support my fam- 
ily.” 

I can only answer: “Find time. Your 
boy needs you, and it may soon be too 
late.” 

There are many ways to find time for 
this business of being a pal. There is the 
moment in the morning at breakfast—a 
most important moment, for Dad must 
teach his boy to begin the day right. There 
is the brief interval between home-coming 
and supper at night. Then there is that 
golden opportunity after supper, before 
bedtime, and I am taking it for granted 
you are sensible Dads and send your sons 
to bed early, for they are growing lads and 
need long hours of rest. 

THE ScHoot Boy. 

Years pass, and one fine morning in Sep- 
tember your boy goes to meet the second 
great experience of his life—school. True, 
he has had a few playmates before, but 
now he enters the child world, to become a 
part of it. 

We believe in our public schools, we 
back them with heart and soul, but are we 
turning over to them the education of that 
boy? There is much the school cannot 
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giv. the boy that only a Dad and a home 
can. The boy now rapidly changes. We 
meet for the first time, and are rather dis- 
mayed by, that great educational factor— 
the world outside the school and home. The 
boy picks up new expressions, some of 
them far from elegant; he meets older boys; 
he learns to play with other children. 

Here the boy needs his Dad the most. 
He has just learned that other children 
have fathers. He learns what their fathers 
do and how they act. He will uncon- 
sciously compare his own Dad with them. 
And upon you, Dad, hinges the result of 
that unconscious comparison. Do you 
measure up to standard? Even with your 
boy’s natural loyalty, do you leave him 
with a vague regret that you are not like 
some other Dad? 

Play with him—study him at play, see 
how he reacts to anger, success and defeat. 


Teach him clean sportsmanship by your 
own attitude and example. No Dad can 
afford to lose his boy’s confidence and re- 
spect; he cannot lie and cheat and steal 


down-town and fool his son into thinking 
him the soul of honor at home. Boys 
learn by example, not by preaching. 

Are you backing him to win at school? 
How do you react toward his home work? 
What do you say when his report comes 


home? Do you know his teacher? Have 
you her respect? You can ruin his whole 
school career, you can hamper his best 
efforts by your mistakes now. To watch 
over his home study at night, to see he has 
the proper kind of a place to study, to start 


him off right, tide over his moments of dis- 
couragement, study with him and give him 
wise assistance, is Dad’s duty and privilege. 

Do I hear Dad say: “That is the teach- 
er’s job; I send him to school for that?” 
The teacher can only’ do some of the job. 
He is your boy, and the responsibility for 
your boy’s success or failure rests upon 
YOU. 

In that matter of the chores and duties 
about the home. An important part of 
Dad's duty is to work with his boy, to 
train him to work with efficiency and to 
like it—to use both his head and his hands. 
Don’t think for a moment you can work 





your boys—you must work with them. 

One day you come home and find that 
he has broken the rules—he has been 
openly disobedient to his mother, rude to 
her, or he has misbehaved at school. What 
will your attitude be now? Remember 
that punishment, to be effective, must be 
educative. It must be calmly and judicially 
meted out, and above all else it must be 
consistent. The commonest and most 
vicious error made by parents is inconsist- 
ancy in the matter of punishment. Too 
often the effect upon our own nerves gov- 
erns the punishment. Today he is pun- 
ished severely for a minor offense; to- 
morrow he commits serious ones unnoticed. 

The boy must be made to see his error. 
Frequently we expect too much of boys— 
we want them to live up to adult standards. 
All too often we forget that their sense of 
right and wrong is still in the forming. We 
tell them that they should have known bet- 
ter, though we didn’t at their age; no 
other children did, nor ever will. So, 
sometimes, we punish them, not for what 
they have done, but merely because they 
are young, without ascertaining the child’s 
point of view. 

All children pass through stages of 
lying, cheating and dishonesty. There are 
parents who maintain that their children 
never lie, cannot cheat, would never be dis- 
honest. Nevertheless all children pass 
through these experiences. The parents 
are blind and the child suffers. Only by 
wise treatment can we make them distin- 
guish the right from the wrong. 

Right here let me give a word of warning 
to the mother. All too often, her nerves 
worn by overwork and her patience gone, 
she raises a barrier between the boy and 
his Dad by such threats as these: “You 
wait till your father comes home. He'll 
fix you.” Is it fair? Has one parent the 
right to-hold over the head of the child the 
fear of the other? Isn’t it better for both 
to work together, talk over the common 
problems and decide upon a united course 
of.action? How different the effect on the 
child if the mother says: “Your father 
wouldn’t like that, son, and when he comes 
home he and I will have to talk it over.” 
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THe Hicu ScHoo. Pertiop. 

Gradually the boy slips into the third 
age—an age which only his father under- 
stands—the High School Age—adoles- 
cence. Injudicious treatment here may 
leave lifelong scars. This is the danger 
period. 

We notice a desire on his part to wear 
long trousers, to voluntarily wash his face, 
or at least part of it; to wear white collars 
and gorgeous ties. We Dads begin to miss 
our socks and our handkerchiefs. One day 
we find our razor unusually dull and show- 
ing signs of hasty use. We remember that 
the boy had a bad cut on one cheek—a cut 
but vaguely explained—and we know the 
boyhas arrived at the threshold of manhood. 

Here Dad must come closer still; he 
must play games with the boy, go to movies 
with him, meet his friends and talk things 
over frequently. Even if Dad has done 
his duty so far, the way will be none too 
easy; if he has failed up to now, it will 
be difficult in the extreme to win the lad’s 
confidence. 


An attraction for the opposite sex ap- 


pears. He has met girls, played with them 
before, maybe all his life, but in a differ- 
ent way—they were largely regarded as in- 
ferior creatures who had queer notions, 
were easily hurt and were generally less 
fortunate than boys. Now his eyes are 
suddenly opened; he experiences puppy 
love. The object of his admiration may 
be freckle-faced, homely and thoroughly 
silly, but in the boy’s eyes she is perfect. 
He heaves great sighs; wants to be alone, 
has a sudden attraction for moonlight, is 
irritable over little things, shines his shoes, 
creases his trousers, shaves to a painful 
degree an invisible beard—in short, his ac- 
tions show a marked resemblance to the 
actions of his older brothers. The only 
difference is the seriousness of the case. 
Yet we are startled by his fickleness—to- 
day he sighs for a blonde; tomorrow a bru- 
nette; the next day a widow, and so on. 
Dad can invite the boy and his girl to be 
his companions on an afternoon lark—a 
ball game, an auto trip, the theatre, lunch- 
eon. He must study the girl, and if she 
be sweet and clean and wholesome, he need 


have little fear. But if she be coarse or 
silly—and there’s no accounting for the 
adolescent’s taste in girls, the case must be 
more seriously considered. Strangely 
enough, here the mother can often save the 
day; not by an open interference; that 
would be fatal; but by a subtle air of dis. 
approval and by unobtrusively introducing 
the right type into the boy’s environment. 

Both Dad and Mother need to summon 
all the patience they possess. To live with 
the average adolescent is a difficult task— 
his moods are legion, and they change with 
the rapidity of the moving picture. The 
very school is different. The close super- 
vision of the grammar school has given 
place to the freedom of the high school. 
In the one he was made to get his lessons; 
in the other he finds the responsibility rest- 
ing upon him. Small wonder he is dazed 
and confused. 

Because at this stage it is a part of his 
growth and development to put on airs of 
complete self-reliance, we parents and 
teachers are apt to loosen our hold at the 
very time when we should make it more 
firm. The need has never been so great 
and may never be again. Let me caution 
all fathers and mothers against making the 
fatal mistake of crediting this surface- 
bravado and so losing their grip on the 
boy. The boy’s egotism is most apparent; 
he assumes lordly airs of manliness; he. 
attempts to smoke; he wants to appear as a 
hardened man-about-town. Yet all this is 
only a rather pitiful effort to cover up his 
real callowness and diffidence. It is Dad’s 
job to make him distinguish the true man- 
hood from the false. 

CoLLece Days. 

By the time the boy reaches the college 
age, Dad’s job as a pal is nearly completed 
—not wholly, for let us hope there will be 
close comradeship between father and son 
all through life—that Dad will always be 


-his son’s best backer and friend; but after 


college the relationship changes and they 
meet as men. 

There is a new ache in the hearts at home 
when the boy goes away to school. For 
the first time we feel a loneliness caused 
by his absence. He goes out from us into 
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the world away from our home influence 
and the help of our local standing. In 
that far-off college town we cease to exist 
as real beings and become a shadowy back- 
ground. The boy must now stand alone on 
his own merits. If your job has been well 


done, if the boy has come safely through 
adolescence, and you are still his best pal, 
you need have no fears for his welfare. 


At college the boy shoulders a new re- 
sponsibility, a most important one, the 
handling of his own funds. He may have 
had money of his own before, he may have 
earned some of it, but now he must take 
care of everything—his board, his lodg- 
ings, his laundry and his clothes. 

He reappears during the short vacation, 
a new being, talking a strange language, 
wearing peculiar clothes. We note a 
change, a new manliness and self-confi- 
dence. He shows a marked improvement 
in his attitude toward his mother—a ten- 
derness and chivalry he'll never lose; to 
his Dad he should still be a pal. They 
may talk over the year’s experiences with 
a new understanding—a man-to-man atti- 
tude. There will be litthe danger of his 
showing any condescension toward his 
father or mother, any shame of the home 
he was reared in, if you have done your 
part and that home is a real home—whole- 
some, clean and attractive. 

But Dad must not rely upon the vacation 
periods alone. He must keep in touch 
throughout the year by writing cheerful let- 
ters to the boy, taking an interest in the 


college sports and activities, and sending 
interesting news of the home. And more 
important still, no matter at what sacrifice, 
the Dad must go to the college town and 
visit the boy at least once every year. He 
will be amply repaid for the pilgrimages— 
his boy being proud of him, will want 
him to meet “the other fellows.” He will, 
for the first time, have the happy experi- 
ence of showing Dad “the time of his life.” 

First-hand information is always best, and 
Dad can judge much more clearly of his 
son’s progress at college after such a visit. 

Finally the job is done, the world ac- 
cepts the boy (who will never be more than 
a boy to Dad and Mother) as a man. He 
leaves the old home, perhaps never to re- 
turn except as a visitor, and the vacant 
chair, the quiet house, the empty bed, bear 
all too eloquent evidence of his going. 

But, as the two parents, left alone, gather 
before the hearth, realizing that children’s 
voices will never again echo through the 
house save in memory, if Dad has done his 
share and mother hers, they need have no 
vain regrets, no fear of long-continued 
loneliness. Somewhere, out in the wide 
world that boy is dreaming of the golden 
age of boyhood and of that blessed hearth, 
and they are memories that will draw him 
home again whenever opportunity offers; 
wherever he may be, the home fires will 
burn brightly in his heart and will keep 
him straight and clean and strong. His 
sweetest thoughts will be of his mother, his 
tenderest memories of his Dad as a Pal. 


255@ 
RB AN INVOCATION RB 
By Dr. Valeria Parker 


To woman alone is it given to consciously nurture, bear and rear 


a being with an Immortal Soul. 


Through the pain, self-sacrifice and patience of motherhood, 
through the undying love of womanhood for childhood, may she learn 
the infinite love and compassion of God for man! 

So may I understand my body and its uses, and keep it clean and 


strong for its high physical calling! 


So may I keep my mind pure and alive to progress that I may 
train other minds which may be entrusted to my care! 


So may I keep my spirit free from impurity and evil that I may 


guide other souls into accord with the truths of Life and Immortality! 
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SWINGS FOR THE SWINGLESS RB 


BY ROLLIN LYNDE HARTT 


OWN on the farm, in those good 
pe days, it was “Gramp” who 

made the swing. Notching the seat 
just so. Choosing just the right apple- 
tree bough. Knotting the rope with a skill 
found only in bespectacled ancients with 
long, white, wisdomy beards, Congress 
gaiters, and no neckties. 

Gramp’s daguerreotype still peeps out 
through an oval in its black frame when 
you undo the clasp. Somewhere up attic 
—if you are rich enough to afford an attic 
in town—a yellowed photograph reminds 
you how the farm house used to look. Yes, 
there is the very tree and there, the very 
bough beneath whose blossoms you used 
to swing, “pumping” gloriously. But to- 
day, when Freckles and Sister, in their 
turn, beg for a swing, out yonder in the pri- 
vate desert known to city children as a 
yard, how puzzled you are! For in town 
we face a shortage, not only of swings and 
of apple-tree boughs, but of Gramps. 

Yet meanwhile the Spompianato young- 
sters have swings, and so do the little 
Cohens, not to mention 
the small Baumgartens, 

Ahearns, Svensens, Azh- 
derians, Khayyats, Dane- 
kers, Tonjoroffs, and Kam- 
buropholises—“alley kids” 
all. Any hour of any day 
you can visit the public 
playground and find the 
air filled with children, 
swinging to an accompani- 
ment of joyous whoops in 
twenty dialects. The Spe- 
cial Parks Commission sees 
to that. But who cares 
about Freckles and Sister? 

In our treeless, Gramp- 
less, and all but backyard- 
less age, Freckles and Sis- 
ter belong, actually, to the 
neglected classes—or at any 
rate to classes neglected, 
recreationally, until a 
short while ago, when a 
story came out that sounds 


fishy, but isn’t. Several hundred feet up 
in a high building at 315 Fourth Avenue, 
New York, a little congress of experts em- 
ployed by Community Service began play- 
ing Gramp to Freckles and Sister. We are 
not romancing. It happened. The proof 
is plans and specifications (plus detailed 
directions) for a treeless, Grampless swing 
in any city back yard. Go make one, 
According to Community Service, here’s 
how: 

You begin by digging two holes four feet 
deep and four feet apart from center to 
center. Next, you take two pieces of 
wrought iron pipe, sixteen feet long and 
three inches in diameter, and set them up- 
right in the holes, with care to leave a 
space of four feet—no more, no less— 
between them. Then you fasten a cross- 
bar of wrought iron pipe to the upright— 
to be specific, a cross-bar six feet long and 
three inches in diameter, which you make 
secure to the uprights with pipe-fittings or 
with a special tee and elbow fitted with set 
screws furnished by a manufacturer of 

playground apparatus. 
And now, measuring ac- 
curately, you fasten to the 
cross-bar a pair of strong, 
tempered steel hooks, thirty 
inches apart and equi- 
distant from the uprights. 
These are to hold the 
swing. 

At this point you and 
Freckles mix a shovelful 
of cement with two shovel- 
fuls of sand and four shov- 
elfuls of gravel and enough 
water to make a thin mix- 
ture. Into the holes it 
goes, to solidify completely 
in forty-eight hours, at the 
end of which time you at- 
tach the rope and_ seat. 
To make the seat, you take 
a board two feet long, eight 
inches wide, and an inch 
and a half thick, and on its 


under side you nail at each 
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end (by way of guarding against cracking 
or warping) a piece of wood eight inches 
long, five inches wide and an inch thick. 
At each end of the seat you bore a hole 
through the two thicknesses of wood, and 
through the holes you slip a rope an inch 
in diameter, and at the ends of the rope 
you splice tempered steel rings, which you 
fasten to the cross-bar by the iron hooks. 
If you have provided the right length of 
rope—about twenty-one feet after splicing 
—all is now complete. 

But suppose you think that concrete bed 
too much of a bother, and would prefer 
the underground braces shown in the dia- 
gram printed herewith. In that case, you 
need six pieces of wood, three for each 
brace, each piece of wood measuring four 
and a half feet long by five inches wide 
and five inches thick. With these pieces 
of wood you make a pair of triangles, and 
up the middle of each triangle through its 
apex goes the pipe. A carriage bolt fifteen 
inches long and half an inch through will 
hold the pipe firm at the top. Also, you 
make it firm at the bottom. And, nat- 
urally, you pack down the earth firmly 
around the pipes and braces. 


And suppose you would like to add a 
climbing rope. Nothing simpler! Bore a 
hole in the projecting end of the cross-bar 
and insert an eye-bolt, and into the eye- 
bolt splice a rope thirteen feet long and 
an inch and a half thick. It may hang 
loose, knotted at the bottom, or, if you 
like, you can fasten it to an iron ring set 
in concrete. 

Does Community Service expect you to 
do all this yourself? The latest advices 
from 315 Fourth Avenue seem rather to 
indicate that, if you ingloriously hire 
George to do it, there will be no questions 








SWING AND CLIMBING ROPE 





Length | Width | Thickness Material 





16’ 3 Diameter | Wrought iron pipe 
Diameter 


6’6” Wrought iron pipe 
LZ ” 

a | 5 lite [Wood 

4'6” 5 Wood 

23” Diameter |Rope 

12” Diameter |Rope 

















2 iron collars with eight screws 
1 carriage bolt 15” long, $’’ diameter 
1 iron ring attached to iron base 


1 eye bolt 
2 steel hooks 
2 steel rings 
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Hvre is another place where you have the ad- 
Vantice over “Gramp.” No-one provided him 
wit, a complete list of materials required for 
the swing or with a clear and detailed diagram 
like the one above, The front view shows the up- 


rights set in concrete, and the side view demon- 
strates the use of underground braces. Either 
method assures the firmness necessary for a suc- 
cessful swing, 
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RAINING for citizenship in a demo- 
cratic society is the aim of public 


education in America. To exercise 
well the various responsibilities of citizen- 
ship, the individual must be better pre- 
pared than ever before because life in our 
time is much more difficult than in the sim- 
pler times of years past. 

The developments of modern science and 
invention have given us means of communi- 
cation and transportation that have trans- 
formed our ways of thinking and living. 
The first transatlantic cable was laid in 
1866. The first transcontinental railway 
was operated in 1869. Bell’s first tele- 
phone appeared in 1875. Electric lights 
date from 1876. The first linotype was 
completed in 1884. Automobiles were first 
tried in the early nineties. Airplanes and 
radio telegraph and telephone are more re- 
cent still. Inventions in medicine and 
chemistry have likewise come sweeping 
along at startling pace—each creating new 
opportunities and with them new difficul- 
ties and responsibilities for humankind. 

Education must train men and women to 
be ready for these opportunities and for 
the still greater opportunities that future 
invention and discovery will open up. 
Education must create the habits, and 
skills, and the ideals that man needs to fit 
him for this increasingly complex life. 
Material and mechanical values must be 
matched with intelligence and character or 
the whole structure of our civilization will 
topple over and crumble away. If our 
educational system is to accomplish this 
result it must change to keep pace with the 
changes in our manner of life. 

Under our scheme of government, educa- 
tion is under the control ‘of the various 





‘Departm nt of the National Education -Association 
LEGISLATION FOR CITIZENSHIP 


BY JOY ELMER MORGAN 


Managing Editor of the Journal of the National Education Association 


: 


States. The nation may aid, the locality 
may assume a share of the tax burden and 
the management of education, but the final 
responsibility rests with the governments 
of the forty-eight States. In forty-three of 
the States the legislatures will meet during 
1923. What shall these legislatures do by 
way of educational legislation? No specific 
answer can be given that would apply alike 
to them all, but there are certain basic 
needs more or less common to all the 
States. It is our purpose here to describe 
some of these needs. 

1. Equalization of educational oppor- 
tunity. No child should be deprived of 
education because he lives in a community 
that is too poor to provide schools. Com 
munities vary so widely in their taxable 
wealth that a larger share of school reve- 
nue should be raised on the wealth of the 
entire State and distributed in proportion 
to the number of children to be educated. 
This is only common sense. However, in 
spite of the challenging needs of education, 
the percentage of school funds furnished 
by the States has shrunk from 32 per cent 
in 1890 to 16 per cent in 1920, leaving 
relatively heavier and heavier burdens for 
local taxation. Wealth tends more and 
more to concentrate in the cities and to be 
absorbed in intangible securities that are 
exempt from or difficult of taxation. The 
wealth of the cities could not exist, how- 
ever, were it not for people in the smaller 
towns and outlying districts who produce 
raw materials, and buy and consume manu- 
factured things. This fact is now so plain 
that the best business men are urging that 
all the wealth of the State should help to 
educate all the children of the State. 
Rightly drawn bills to provide larger State 
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scl ool funds should receive large support. 

Better trained teachers. It is now 
socal by educational leaders generally 
that every teacher should eventually have 


the maturity and training that are repre- 


sented by four years of college work or its 
equivalent. A more immediate national 
goal is two years of training beyond a four- 
year high school. No State has as yet even 
approximated the lowest standards set by 
recognized educational authorities in the 
preparation of its teachers. There should, 
therefore, be laws raising the qualifications 
of teachers. This can be done by making 
larger provision for summer schools, regu- 
lar normal schools, and teachers’ colleges. 
Bills will appear in several States to turn 
normal schools into teachers’ colleges. 
These measures should receive support, for 
they will help to dignify and strengthen 
the profession. 

3. Better salaries for teachers. America 
is abundantly able to afford mature, well- 
trained and competent teachers. It should 
be willing to pay the price. Great in- 
heritances of money accumulated for the 
children of this generation will help them 
much less than the opportunity to study 
under teachers who can awaken ideals and 
give thorough training for the responsibili- 
ties of citizenship. Worthy bills should 
be introduced into legislatures this year 
providing for minimum salaries and for 
State aid in the payment of salaries. 

|. Tenure for teachers. Living in fear 
of losing one’s job is as enervating as the 
fear of want resulting from a low salary. 
Kither reduces the teacher’s effectiveness 
and robs the children accordingly. Cities 
are constantly drawing the best teachers 
from the country, partly because, after a 
probationary period, the teacher in the city 
is assured permanence of position. When 
she has demonstrated her fitness, she need 
no longer worry about annual re-election. 
Laws should be passed insuring tenure to 


teachers in the smalle: towns and the open 
country. The too-frequent attitude that 
looks upon the teache: as a transient would 
then disappear. The teacher as a more or 
less permanent part of the community 
would be happier, securer in her leader- 
ship, and generally better able to promote 
the interests of sound education. 

5. Decent school housing. “Decent” is 
not too strong a word for use in this con- 
nection. Hundreds of thousands of chil- 
dren are spending a large share of their 
time in buildings that are unsanitary and 
badly adapted to school uses. Bad light- 
ing is ruining millions of eyes. Poor heat- 
ing is laying foundations for ill health that 
will handicap millions of the citizens of 
tomorrow. Vitiated air due to poor ven- 
tilation is playing untold havoc with the 
children of the nation. Unsupervised and 
ancient toilet arrangements are also damag- 
ing both the morals and health of unnum- 
bered children. One man in every five ex- 
amined in the army draft during the war 
was rejected as physically unfit. Much of 
this physical defectiveness resulted from 
bad school housing. The remedy lies in 
building campaigns, in the inspection of 
building plans by competent State authori- 
ties, and in legislation removing unneces- 
sary bonding limitations. 

6. How shall school patrons help? The 
answer is found in work .already being 
done. In scores of localities the Parent- 
Teacher Associations have joined forces 
with the Educational Associations in cam- 
paigns for increased support of education. 
Let every member of such organizations be 
familiar with school needs. Let him keep 
in close touch with efforts to secure sound 
educational legislation. Let him lead in 
the movement to crystallize public senti- 
ment in favor of adequate schools and 
libraries. No legislature will long disre- 
gard intelligent, organized, public senti- 
ment. 








Recipe for bringing up your children to be kind and considerate: 
Be kind and considerate. 


—Elbert Hubbard. 
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. HOW TO CREATE A TASTE FOR READING 
aa BY OLIVE BEAUPRE MILLER LE) 


Editor of “My Book House” 


VERY father and mother who 
K wishes to create in their child a 
taste for books that are really 
worthwhile must first of all be convinced 
themselves that literature bears a vital re- 
lation to life and to how men live their 
lives, and that it is not, therefore, a super- 
fluity but a necessity both for themselves 
and their child. The best literature not 
only quickens the imagination, an activity 
of mind, which rightly governed and di- 
rected, lies at the bottom of most of the 
world’s great achievements, but it also 
deepens the emotions, the quick response to 
all fine feeling, widens knowledge and in- 
terests, and opens innumerable windows on 
the beauties of the universe. Valuable as 
all this is, however, literature has a still 
more important function to perform. Since 
it is a true exposition of human nature and 
life, its most valuable function is to fur- 
nish men with a mirror in which they may 
see themselves. Exactly as a looking-glass 
enables the lady peering into it to see what 
in her appearance is beautiful, as it should 
be, and what is in need of altering, so 
does the really worthwhile book enable 
men to recognize what qualities in them- 
selves are truly fine and as they should 
be, and what are ugly and in need of alter- 
ing. It enables them, furthermore, to see 
whither these qualities, worked out to their 
issues in life, will lead to good or evil, to 
joy or sorrow, and it accomplishes all this 
by no means through preaching, but 
through such vivid portrayal of the char- 
acters and their actions as grips the in- 
terest and moves the depths of the heart. 
From this standpoint, then, nothing can 
be much more vital than good books in 
moulding the standards by which men live 
their lives, in opening their eyes to see 
what in life is truly beautiful and fine and 
what is utterly ugly and false, a separation 
by no means so distinctly accomplished as 
yet in human thought as men may imagine. 
Every worthwhile book might be called an 


PPS 


adventure in exploring the human soul, and 
the discoveries made therein often enough 
astonish the discoverer himself, so com- 
pletely do they reverse many of his oldest 
and most closely cherished opinions. How 
often does he find a mountain peak of 
beauty where he never even dreamed one 
existed, and a desert of ugliness in what 
he had thought to be purely a garden spot! 
For this reason, then, the mother or father 
must see why they would wish to eschew 
the sensational, the sentimental, the over- 
drawn and the cheap, which are not true, 
and confine themselves to that literature 
which does present human nature fairly 
and squarely, albeit through the most fanci- 
ful fairy tales. 

Whether a hero be a commonplace indi- 
vidual in a workaday world, or the center 
of highly romantic adventures, he is, in 
either case, an image for the expression of 
human nature, and what each has to con- 
tribute to our views of life may be equally 
true. Thus for old and young, the truly 
worthwhile book may always be a spirit- 
ual adventure, offering ever new discover- 
ies, ever new vistas, and what each gets 
out of it will depend on the hardihood with 
which he sails those seas, the alertness of 
his lookout, and the willingness with which 
he changes his mind, and hence his course, 
whenever he sees the reason for doing so. 

The importance of good books having 
thus been clearly recognized, the next step 
is to begin with the smallest children, to 
have a story hour, when parents and little 
ones read together, and to select for that 
hour the very best books obtainable. The 
joy and blessing of that story hour in gain- 
ing a child’s confidence and in instilling 
into him quite unconsciously right views of 
life and a right standard of values is in- 
calculable. Mothers and fathers must not 
only read to and with their children, but 
they must thoroughly enjoy doing so. If 
they are bored by what they are reading, 
there is either something the matter with 
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them or with the book! And they cannot 
hold the child enthralled if they are not 
enthralled themselves. The vital elements 
of a child’s book, as of an adult’s, are 
beauty and truth, and though the images 
through which these vital elements are ex- 
pressed may be somewhat different in a 
child’s book from what they are in an 
adult’s, the truth and beauty are universal 
and without age limitation in their appeal, 
and the eternal child hidden in every nor- 
mal grown-up’s heart, will respond to those 
beautiful images and enjoy them whole- 
heartedly if only the grown-up will yield 
to the child in his soul (a surrender, by 
the way, which often makes the story hour 
of even more value to the grown-up than 
to the little ones). The depth of the im- 
pression which any story makes upon a 
child may be calculated by the depth of 
interest which it has awakened in him, and 
therefore, mothers and fathers must choose 
such books as can hold the interest of all. 

A third point to keep well in mind is 
that, in selecting stories for children, their 
stage of mental development should always 
be taken into consideration. Children 
should not be given stories too old for 
them; let these stories wait until the child 
can get the most out of them. Young chil- 
dren should never be given stories which 
will frighten them or overplay their emo- 


tions. There is a right time and a wrong 
time for them to consider the various prob- 
lems of human existence. Let the prob- 
lem with which a particular story deals 
and the manner in which it is presented be 
adapted to the maturity of the child’s in- 
tellect and the control he has over his emo- 
tions at the time you give it to him. In 
addition to care on this point, however, 
equal care should be taken not to make 
the converse mistake of giving a child a 
story too young for him, of feeding him 
on mental pap when he is beginning to be 
ready for meat, and so stunting his mental 
and spiritual growth. 

If mothers and fathers keep up this story 
hour as long as possible, and always after- 
wards show themselves to be eagerly inter- 
ested in what the child is reading, recog- 
nizing that in the best books, as in all art, 
appreciation is without age limitation, they 
may reasonably hope that, though the child 
will undoubtedly go through a period at 
some time or other, of reading everything, 
good, bad and indifferent, the foundation 
has been laid, the innate love of beauty 
and truth, which will lead him to see for 
himself the poorness of the poor and the 
value of the good, and so, gradually to 
choose for himself and through his own 
understanding, only what is actually fine 


e 


NY WHO IS TO BLAME? 


BY HILDA D. MERRIAM 


and worthwhile. 
Vz 


National, Chairman Better Films Committee, N.C. M. and P.-T. A. 


URING the past month a great deal 
1) has been said in the press about 

“puppy love,” because of the 
juvenile elopements which seem the rage. 
Many wise adults have been quick to say 
that the mothers are to blame. Many 
others have as quickly blamed it on the 
schools, and are asking that a course in 
sex hygiene be added to the school course, 
seeming to think that will settle the entire 
matter. I have watched in vain to learn 
that any one has realized that the trouble 
lies in the recreational hours of our youth, 
and that the community is really to blame 


for not demanding the very best for our 
future citizens. The boys and girls are 
only imitating what they see daily in the 
movies. It is only natural for a child to 
imitate everything it sees, so can we blame 
them? And are parents to blame for al- 
lowing the young people to go to the 
movies, when the community licenses the 
theatre as a recreational center, and allows 
the films to be shown? We should not 
blame the parents too much either, but the 
community as a whole is to blame, and we 
must assume the responsibility. 

A very young reporter, writing about 
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the “puppy love” cases, said: “Can you 
blame a boy or girl, when they go to a 
movie and see Rodolph Valentino roll his 
eyes, breathe hard and sweep the heroine 
madly into his arms?” Any one who sees 
many movies will realize that they are 
teaching that there is nothing so important 
in the world as “puppy love,” that no man 
or woman will hesitate a moment in a de- 
cision to give up position, family, friends, 
everything, for the sake of it. So how can 
we blame them? They think it is some 
mad infatuation that seizes all people, and 
boys and girls of the adolescent age are 
very susceptible to these suggestions. Shall 
we continue to let them see all these films, 
or shall we demand that our young peo- 
ple be protected and kept young as long as 
possible? 

Just the other day, three little Italian 
boys, 8, 9 and 10 years old, held up a man 
and robbed him of a cheap watch and 11 
cents. The report said they did it “just 
like the movie actor did it.” One of the 
boys had been missing from home a week, 
and had been living in a dugout in a va- 
cant lot “just like the movie actor,” it said. 

In a review of “Rich Mens’ Wives,” one 
critic said: “During a scene between the 
outcast mother and her little son, a small 
boy burst into such uncontrolled sobbing 
that his mother had to carry him out of 
the theatre. ‘There, there,’ I heard her 
saying, “They’re not hurting the little boy, 
Honey, they’re not hurting him!’” Again, 
do we wish to hurt our children in this un- 
necessary way? Think of the mental 
anguish of this child, suffering for no good 
reason. Some day our children must suf- 
fer, but are we justified in bringing them 
all this anguish? 

Recently I saw a film by an actor who 
has always done good films. The critics 
seemed unanimous in declaring this to be 
the best he had done, but I could not 
recommend it, because the whole theme is 
based on petty thievery, from stealing 
clothes as a joke, to stealing as a profes- 
sion. After I left the theatre, I could see 
nothing but men’s watch chains and 
women’s jewelry; they were so conspicu- 
ously pointed out to us in the picture. 


Could you really blame some young boy 
who went forth and tried to see if it were 
as easy as it looked? Evidently all you 
had to do was to give a person an interest- 
ing puzzle to work out, and you could take 
anything he had. Of course it was the 
vehicle for some good acting. But won't 
any one ever think of the psychological 
effect of these pictures on the young mind? 
True censorship should mean the barring 
of these scenes, or at least the exclusion of 
our susceptible young people from wit- 
nessing them. 

When Jackie Coogan’s latest picture was 
released, we were asked why we recom- 
mended it for adults only. To you moth- 
ers who know the story of Oliver Twist, no 
explanation need be given, I am sure. It 
is full of horrible incidents, which are the 
lot of the little orphan boy. Dickens 
wrote the story to show the frightful con- 
ditions then existing, and he used all his 
masterly power to make an effect. Because 
Jackie Coogan plays the part of Oliver 
Twist, should our children go through the 
agony of seeing him flogged and starved 
and taught to steal? Should they see the 
brutal killing of Nancy by Bill Sikes, be- 
cause she befriended Oliver? I wish that 
I had a list of all the children who have 
been unable to sleep because of some hor- 
rifying picture they had seen. I know 
many. There must be many more. 

Where is the remedy for all this? Sim- 
ply in giving our young people the proper 
kind of recreation. We have taken away 
their happy hunting grounds and builded 
for commercial purposes thereon. If we 
cannot give them back their brooks, and 
their hills and forests, then at least we must 
do our best to supply worth-while recrea- 
tion in our cities that have taken these 
things from them. Keep them busy at 
worth-while recreation, playing ball, read- 
ing worth-while books, attending worth- 
while movies, playing worth-while games 
and having worth-while friends. Give them 
recreation that re-creates, not recreation 
that destroys all our best effort. 

Your National Better Films Committee 
is trying to make it easy for you to know 
the films which are worth patronizing. We 
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mothers can create a demand for the best, 
hy asking our exhibitors to show the en- 
dorsed films, and by patronizing them 
when he does show them. Jf you who 
have high standards remain away in dis- 
cust, then the pictures will fall to the level 
of the audience which remains. We have 
made out a list of the best films which our 
committee has seen in the past year. Ask 
your exhibitors to show them again. Re- 


member they are the best on the screen to- 
day—not the best which might be shown 
if we make our influence felt. These films 
can be enjoyed by parent and child to- 
gether. Those marked “adult” are in- 
tended also for the children of high school 
age, or older. We hope that parents will 
consider it just as important to accompany 
the older ones to the movies, as it is to ac- 
company the younger ones. 


5 5@ 


ENDORSED FILMS 


NATIONAL CONGRESS OF MOTHERS AND PARENT-TEACHER ASSOCIATIONS 


Jackie Coogan—Oliver Twist. 
lhe Old Homestead. 

‘Douglas Fairbanks—Robin Hood. 
\anook of the North. 

Harold Lloyd—Grandma’s Boy. 
Marion Davies—When Knighthood 

flower. 
lhe Prisoner of Zenda. 
The Valley of Silent Men. 
ful scenery.) : 

Charles Ray—Smudge. 
*Thomas Meighan—The Bachelor Daddy. 
* Jackie Coogan—Trouble. 
*Wallace Reid—Across the Continent. 
*\Marion Davies—The Bride’s Play. 
*Heidi. (Prizma, in colors.) 
*Mary Pickford—Little Lord Fauntleroy. 
*Douglas Fairbanks—The Three Musketeers. 
*Jack Holt—The Call of the North. 

Mary Carr—Over the Hill. 

Beside the Bonnie Briar Bush. 
*Fred Stone—Duke of Chimney Butte. 
*\ Connecticut Yankee in King Arthur’s Court. 
*The Iron Trail. 

“Buster Keaton—The Boat. 

Charles Ray—Gas, Oil and Water. 

Thomas Meighan—Cappy Ricks. 

Constance Talmadge—Woman’s Place. 

William Russell—Desert Blossoms. 

Poverty of Riches. 
*Black Beauty. 

Wanda Hawley—Her Face Value. 

Tom Moore—From the Ground Up. 
*Come on Over. (Excellent.) 
*Thomas Meighan—A Prince There Was. 

The Little Minister. 

Yellow Men and Gold. 

One Clear Call. (Adults.) 

When Romance Rides. 

“George Arliss—The Ruling Passion. 

Huster Keaton—Cops. 

“The Silent Call. 

lhe Rosary. (Adults.) 

Norma Talmadge—Smilin’ Thru. 
Cardigan. 

l\ichard Barthelmess—Sonny. 
\larold Lloyd—I Do. 

Charlie Chaplin—The Idle Class. 
tour Horsemen of the Apocalypse. 
“turn to the Right. 


(Adults. ) 


Was in 


(Adults, for wonder- 


(Adults. ) 


(War story.) 


( Adults.) 


Harold Lloyd—A Sailor Made Man. 
Charles Ray—R. S. V. P. 
*Charles Ray—Two Minutes to Go. 
Orphans of the Storm. (Adults.) 
The Song of Life. 

*Wesley Barry—Penrod. 

Rip Van Winkle. 

Jane Eyre. (Adults.) 

* Jackie Coogan—My Boy. 

Forever. (Adults.) 

Miss Lulu Bett. 


*Fred Stone—Billy Jim. (Splendid scenery.) 


EDUCATIONAL AND SCENIC STORIES 


Sunset—Burrud Scenic Stories. 
Mountain Music. 
Glacier National Park. 
Sunset—Burrud Polychromes. 
The Song of Arrowhead Lake. 
coloring.) 
The Ranger. 
Beauty Land. 
A Little Love Nest. 
Helen’s Dream. (Christmas story.) 
Neighbor Nellie. (Prizma. Very prettily colored 
picture.) 
Robert Bruce Scenic— Unknown Switzerland. 
(Wonderful views.) 
Burton Holmes Travelogues. 
Tru-art Film Corp.—Niagara Falls. 
Pathé Stories. 
A Star Fish. 
Teddy in Glacierland. 
Tale of a Geisha Girl. 
Fish Hatchery. 
The Elephant’s Tooth Brush. 
Roses of Romance. 
Batalka. (Pathécolor.) 
The Names of the Roses. 
pier Pop g of 1921. (A history lesson in it- 
self.) 


(Wonderful 


New List oF Firms ror NovEMBER 


George Arliss—The Man Who Played God. 

Timothy’s Quest. 

Free Air. 

Thomas Meighan—Manslaughter. ( Adults.) 

Wm. Farnum—Without Compromise. (Adults.) 
Notr.—Those starred are especially good. 
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. OUR PUBLICITY WORK FOR 1922-23 





BY LAURA UNDERHILL KOHN | 
National Chairman, Press and Publicity, N. C. M. and P.-T. A. 





ALLAS LORE SHARP, writing in 
D the October Harper’s on “The Na- 

tional School,” begins his article as 
follows: “ ‘We must sell the public school 
to the American people,’ said the speaker, 
as if the public school were somebody’s 
chewing gum, or a yellow dog, or a new 
idea, and foreign to Americans. The 
American people have bought the Ameri- 
can public school, and over it flung the 
American flag, and upon it, as the head of 
the corner, builded the American nation. 
I never knew until yesterday that we have 
yet to sell (how I loathe the term!) the 
public school to the American public.” I 
do not know the speaker whose words so 
antagonized Prof. Sharp, but I am inclined 
to agree with his statement if we change 
it to read, “We must sell information re- 
garding the public schools to the American 
public.” Information regarding the num- 
ber of school buildings required in order 
that all the children in the United States 
may have a chance to attend school every 
day in the school year; information re- 
garding the teaching force, the aims and 
methods of the schools, and most important 
of all, information as to the part the pub- 
lic should take in the co-operative educa- 
tional work of home and school. 

I am sure that Prof. Sharp will agree 
with me when I say we must “sell” this in- 
formation, for as an educator and a lec- 
turer on education he must know that the 
public, in the main, is today indifferent to 
the educational situation, and that this in- 
difference is greatly due to a lack of knowl- 
edge. Not so many years ago a New Eng- 
land aunt of mine sold all her Windsor 
chairs for seventy-five cents apiece to a 
man who “came around” and just hap- 
pened to “take a fancy” to them. She had 
no knowledge as to their value, they were 
simply “Great-aunt Eunice’s old kitchen 
chairs.” Since that day she has been edu- 
cated in the knowledge of old furniture. 


She would have gladly paid for that in- 


formation at the time when she gave them 
away to a man who knew. Our public to- 
day (which, by the way, means the fathers 
and mothers of our country) is just as 
busy with the things which interest it as 
was my aunt in those early days and knows 
just about as much about what the schools 
are or are not doing for the children as 
did my aunt about furniture. 

And yet every father must have the po- 
litical and financial news of the day, and 
of late every mother must know what is go- 
ing on in the world of politics as well as in 
the social world; a part of the public fol- 
lows the literary news, another part the 
athletic, and still others the happenings in 
the fields of science and art. Every one is 
seeking for some information and they are 
all paying for it, buying the daily papers 
and subscribing to countless magazines. 

The public reads eagerly the information 
for which it pays, and it generally throws 
aside the information which comes to it 
free, the papers thrown in at the door or 
distributed on street corners or sent by 
mail. I once asked an old man in a small 
town in Massachusetts how he_ knew 
so much ‘of what was going on in the 
world, and he replied, “Why, I read every- 
thing in my daily paper; I’m getting my 
money’s worth.” Just as the politician, the 
merchant, the author, are commercializing 
their information, so the educator must 
commercialize his. Every educational or- 
ganization has its press chairman getting 
information over to the public, “selling it” 
through the newspapers and magazines. 
Fellow press chairmen, this is our job for 
our organization! 

Let us get to work at once! This is the 
way we will go about it. 

Local press chairmen: it is your work 
to get the news of your clubs into your 
local papers—not merely the notices of 
your meetings, but short “snappy” ac- 
counts of your club activities. Make your 


news the kind that speaks to the public! 
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‘(hree bushels of membership cards were 
sent out,” “ten rural schools unite in form- 
ing a big Parent-Teacher Association,” 
“every principal and one teacher from each 
school in the city sent to the State Conven- 
tion with all expenses paid by the Board 
of Education,” “milk served to undernour- 
ished children in wafer cups and the cups 
eaten afterwards”’—these are “speaking 
things,” and the public will read, become 
interested and investigate. Each club press 
chairman should get a scrapbook for these 
newspaper clippings, and should bring it 
once in a while to the meetings; it will be 
an interesting history of your worth-while 
activities. Get in touch with the editors of 
your papers and get them to send reporters 
to your meetings; know all your club is 
doing and is planning to do, keep your 
public informed, and occasionally get well- 
written articles into some magazines. Send 
a report of all this to your district press 
chairman who will send you blanks for that 
purpose, 

District press chairmen: keep in touch 
with all the clubs in your district, encour- 
age them, notify them two weeks before 
their publicity report is due, write personal 
letters, and remember that your district is 
an important part of your state. Keep 
your local club publicity reports for your 
own reference, and send a report of them 
to your state press chairmen on blanks 
which they will send you. Please send 
your reports on time. 

State press chairmen: your district press 
chairmen form your State Press Commit- 
tee. Use your own ideas as to your plan 
and method of keeping in close touch with 
them, and send the report of your state 
publicity on blanks furnished you for that 
purpose, to the National Press Chairman 
on January 1, April 1, and July 1. Your 
work is not only to see that every part of 
your state is getting publicity, but to know 
what is being done throughout the state in 
order to write up special activities in your 
big city dailies, in your state educational, 
rural and popular magazines, and to get 
news of national importance to CHILD- 
WrLFARE. This must be sent before the 
end of the month in order to get it 


printed in the issue of the second month 
following. At the Executive Board meet- 
ings and conventions, interview reporters 
and get accounts of these meetings to the 
Associated Press. It is a big work, and it 
requires time, patience and study, but you 
will find that you are getting a wonderful 
education in learning to report clearly and 
briefly the important “doings” of the ses- 
sions, in making the same news suit dif- 
ferent kinds of papers, in wording tele- 
grams which must give only the vital ac- 
complishments of a three-days’ convention, 
and in writing readable articles for peri- 
odicals. It is this education which will 
enable each one of you to see your state as 
a unit in this big publicity work for the 
National Congress of Mothers and Parent- 
Teacher Associations. 

As National Publicity Chairman, I must 
know what work each state is doing, and in 
what particular activities each is specializ- 
ing, the work of the Department Chairmen 
and the national plans which can be made 
public, as well as the accomplishments. I 
need a wealth of information so that I can 
always find something for different kinds 
of periodicals, and a knowledge of many 
activities so that I can vary my articles. To 
do this, I must have a copy of every State 
Bulletin as soon as it is published, as-well 
as copies of Year Books and all other pub- 
lications. The press work required at 
Executive Board meetings and national 
conventions will be easily accomplished, as 
the data will be at hand, the important 
work is: 

First. Keeping in close touch with the 
State Press Chairmen, which is being done 
by a monthly circular-letter taking the 
place of meetings. One has already been 
sent out with the working plan for the 
year and the national publicity blank. 

Second. Collecting necessary informa- 
tion regarding state work. In answer to 
my request in October, Bulletins, Year 
Books and other information have been re- 
ceived from sixty per cent of the states. I 
am waiting to hear from the remaining 
forty. 

Third. “Selling” this information to the 
public of the United States. The Educa- 
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tional Digest, which has a large circula- 
tion, is giving two pages to the National 
Congress of Mothers and Parent-Teacher 
Associations. In time rural and popular 
magazines will do as much for us. The 
New Era, a London progressive educational 
magazine, is to publish during the year an 
article on the Parent-Teacher Movement 
in the United States. 

This organized publicity seems a big un- 
dertaking, but the machinery is already 
started and working well in some of the 


states, and the others will in time fall into 
line. Everything depends upon co-opera- 
tion; if all the chairmen, national, state, 
district and local, are conscientious work- 
ers, the Publicity Department can increase 
memberships and accomplish big things 
this year. Let us live up to the reputation 
given us by a well-known editor who said, 
“Women take hold of problems vigorously. 
They inform themselves and work tena- 
ciously, and as a class they have always 


made things happen.” 


5 Se 


STUDENTS IN ARMS AGAINST “JAZZ” 
From the Literary Digest 


AZZY tendencies among Chicago’s 
Je school pupils are to be sup- 

pressed by the pupils themselves, their 
leaders having decided on this course after 
an alarming state of affairs had been 
brought to their attention. Other methods 
having failed, we are told, an appeal to 
parents to save the high school girls and 
boys from the effects of jazz music, 
“shimmy” dances, “lovers’ lane” automo- 
bile rides and immodest dress was circu- 
lated by Superintendent of Schools Peter 
A. Mortenson. A “troublesome three per 
cent” is held responsible for what is de- 
scribed as a serious situation, and the 
ninety-seven per cent comprising the bet- 
ter element is said to be determined to en- 
force a stricter standard of morals among 
the offending few. For two years, we are 
told in the Chicago Journal, principals and 
teachers have been studying the complaints 
that the present-day school boy and girl are 
deteriorating morally. All sorts of ex- 
pedients—school dances, community cen- 
ters, and socials—have been tried in an 
effort to check the students’ “increasing 
tendency to worldliness,” and finally it was 
decided that the cause of most of the trou- 
ble lies within the home and that it is there 
that initial reform must be started. In his 
appeal, which is endorsed by the high 
school principals and deans, Superintend- 
ent Mortenson holds that “the greatest 
force for good in the school is the senti- 
ment and public opinion of the main stu- 
dent body,” and the students, with their 


parents, are urged to co-operate with the 
school board in setting standards and in 
restraining the less responsible. In defin- 
ing the causes which have been productive 
of so much trouble, the statement, as it is 
quoted in the Journal, sets forth: 

“We believe the modern method of danc- 
ing has done much to break down respect 
for womanhood. 

“We feel that no effort on our part can 
counteract this evil unless the parents real- 
ize the danger and help us maintain the 
standards. 

“We believe that jazz music has done 
much to corrupt dancing and to make it 
impossible for young people to learn the 
more refined forms of dancing, at the same 
time vitiating their taste for good music. 

“We believe that the unrestricted use of 
the automobile is another demoralizing in- 
fluence, and that parents who allow boys in 
their teens to take high school girls joy rid- 
ing are doing much to break down the 
moral standards of the community. 

“We believe that in accordance with the 
State law, pupils should refrain from 
smoking. 

“Extremes in dress are deplorable. We 
believe that mothers should know that 
modesty and simplicity in high school 
girls’ costumes are most helpful and up- 
lifting to the school ideals. 

“We believe that young people of high 
school age should keep early hours and de- 
vote five evenings of the week to their high 
school studies. 
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“We believe that parents should be in- 
vited to share in the patronage and chaper- 
onage of all school functions. 

“Inasmuch as our greatest concern is 
to preserve the wholesome elements in the 
characters of our young people, and to in- 
sure a development into a strong manhood 
and womanhood, with a will to combat 
evil, the superintendent feels that he has a 
right to the active support of the parents 
in these matters of standards and ideals.” 

But the students didn’t wait for their 
parents to act. They began at once, we 
are told, a concerted movement looking to 
reform. 

“The students can enforce the rules 
of the schools and the proper standards 
of conduct better than any one else,” 
said Fred Bennett, a student leader, as he 
is quoted in the Chicago Daily News. “If 
a boy’s father, or the principal, or a 
teacher tells him to quit smoking he gets 
sore, but if a student whom he respects 
tells him to quit he thinks it over pretty 
seriously and probably quits.” The same 
psychology is observable in girls, accord- 
ing to this young philosopher: “If a girl’s 
mother tells her that her skirt’s too short 
she laughs and says everybody wears them 
that way—if the principal tells her her 
skirt is too short she gets mad, but if I tell 
her—well, she thinks that over. In our 
school there are only about three per cent 
of the students who cause difficulty, but 
they get written up in the papers and give 
the school a bad name.” The work of 
moral reconstruction will not be left to the 
students without assistance. Recognizing 


that mere prohibition only creates a de- 
sire for the thing prohibited, the superin- 
tendent has decided in forbidding jazz to 
encourage the taste for good music by hav- 
ing daily musical programs given by 
orchestras, glee clubs, bands and soloists 
in the school assembly halls. Expressly 
noting, as did Superintendent Mortenson, 
that ninety-seven per cent of the high school 
pupils are “normal, sensible young peo- 
ple,” and insisting that the harm caused 
by the offending three per cent should not 
bring general reproach on the whole stu- 
dent body, the Daily News says editorially: 

“Youth is impressionable and the bad 
example of even a small element is likely 
to have undesirable effects. ‘We are living 
at a pretty fast clip,’ said a noted educator 
the other day. To none is fast living more 
injurious physically and morally than to 
the young. Rational recreation is essen- 
tial, but it is notorious that the line of mod- 
eration, propriety and decency is too often 
overstepped at dancing and other parties, 
and that some parents tolerate or acquiesce 
in forms of amusement and modes of dress 
that offend good taste or right conduct. 

“Educators can do something to correct 
or prevent excesses, but parents can do 
much more. The home may undo or nul- 
lify the work of the school in regard to 
behavior, speech and manners. Parental 
responsibility cannot be shifted and ought 
not to be evaded. Many of the parents 
who lament loss of authority over their 
children have never really tried to exercise 
it with anything like method, firmness, or 
reasonable consistency.” 





CHILD-WELFARE DAY 
A Message from the Chairman of the National Committee 


BY MARY GRINNELL MEARS 








IRTHDAYS are interesting occa- 
B sions in the life of organizations as 

well as in the life of individuals. 
The birthday of the National Congress of 
Mothers occurs on February 17th, and com- 
memorates the founding of the Congress in 
Washington, D. C., in 1897. This anniver- 
sary has been observed since 1910. The 
desire has been to have the celebration of 


the day of great helpfulness in making 
known and carrying forward the spirit and 
work of the founders and their associates, 
in recording results already attained and in 
planning for the future. 

For twelve years the aim has been: 1. To 
create a feeling of greater loyalty to the or- 
ganization; 2. To make the membership 
as a whole more conversant with the growth 
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of the Congress, its value to the homes and 
schools of.the country, and the inspiration 
which it may be to teachers and parents 
alike in their work for the children of the 
nation. 3. To make the observance of 
Child-Welfare Day a recognized part of the 
year’s work in all Associations. 4. To have 
the date, February 17, appear on printed 
programs. 5. To have mention made of 
the anniversary in state and national publi- 
cations. 6. To have a Child-Welfare Day 
chairman in each state and local associa- 
tion. 7. To help the organizations to realize 
how great a power the fitting celebration 
of Child-Welfare Day might prove in the 
life of each local and state organization, as 
well as in the life of the National Congress. 
Year by year plans to aid in Child-Wel- 
fare Day observances have been prepared, 
printed, and distributed to all affiliated or- 
ganizations. The suggested program ma- 
terial has included illustrated copies of 
“Star Booklet” and “Program Plans”; cop- 
ies of the “Ladder Symbol” and of “Me- 
morial Tribute to the Founder, Mrs. Theo- 
dore W. Birney”; reprints from the Child- 
Welfare Magazine of “Madam Humanity’s 
Peace Problem,” the “Alphabetical Review 
of the Aims and Accomplishments of the 
National Congress of Mothers and Parent- 
Teacher Associations,” “Child-Welfare Day 
—lIts Significance,” and “A Personal Mes- 
sage from the National Chairman,” to- 
gether with thousands of special leaflets. 
In addition there have been mailed many 
copies of the songs, “My Tribute,” and 
“The Mothers’ Hymn,” with several thou- 
sand “Lincoln Penny Coin Cards,” “Child- 
Welfare Gift Boxes,” “Silver Anniversary 
Envelopes,” as receptacles for the birthday 
offering. Last year nearly twenty thousand 
pieces of program material were sent out 
from the National Office in Washington. 
The form of observance has varied. 
Mass meetings with addresses on child wel- 
fare, a welcoming reception for new mem- 
bers—active, associate, sustaining, and life 
—received during the year, luncheons and 
teas, have been held; material has been 
used from the “Star Booklet” and “Pro- 
gram Plans” as follows; “P. Star”; “S. 


Star”; “Child-Welfare Clock”; “Tableau: 


Mother Love”; “The Birthday Crown”; 
“Birthday Cake,” each lighted candle sym- 
bolizing some important event in the his- 
tory of the N. C. M. and P-T. A.; there 
have been recitations by the children and 
appropriate music. 

The request has been made that the liter- 
ature, offering suggestions for many and 
varied programs, should be considered the 
property of the association, not of any indi- 
vidual, and should be preserved as helpful 
program material in years to come. 

In response to a questionnaire sent out 
to State Presidents, State Treasurers, and 
Child-Welfare-Day Chairmen, letters and 
press clippings from many states have 
given assurance that our National Quarter 
Centennial Birthday was widely observed 
with excellent attendance and fine pro- 
grams. The N.C. M. and P-T. A. has bene- 
fitted financially each year from this Child- 
Welfare Day celebration. The Silver An- 
niversary Birthday offering for 1922 
amounted to $4,415.53, a sum greatly ap- 
preciated by the official staff and member- 
ship, as it was to be used for extension 
work. This has been expended during the 
past year for the salary and traveling ex- 
penses of the Field Secretary who has been 
working in the unorganized states of Min- 
nesota, Nebraska, Oklahoma, and Arkansas. 
As a result of visits of the National Presi- 
dent and nearby State officers, and of the 
work of the Field Secretary, Minnesota, 
Nebraska, and Oklahoma have been re- 
ceived as State Branches of the National, 
and two other states are ready for organi- 
zation. 

The following Program Suggestions are 
given from which material may be selected 
for use on February 17th, 1923. 

1. Reading by local president of the 
leaflet on “The History and Significance 
of Child-Welfare Day.” 

2. Records of results achieved in Na- 
tional, State, and local organizations, illus- 
trated by original Child-Welfare Charts 
and Poster Exhibits prepared by pupils in 
the local schools, and by diagrams of the 
growth and organization of the National 
body. The latter diagrams may be ob: 
tained from the National Office. 
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3. Reading of Message from National 
Chairman of Child-Welfare Day Commit- 
tee. 

|. Child-Welfare Corner-Stones—Home, 
Church, School, and State. (See your copy 
of illustrated “Star Booklet.” It is as- 
sumed that each circle has a copy of this 
publication which has been distributed 
with a request that the copies be kept from 
year to year. ) 

5. Singing: “The Mothers’ Hymn” with 
music by Helen Grinnell Mears. 

6. Pageants. 

(a) “Progress.” Walter Ben Hare, 
Houston, Texas. Price 50 cents. 

(b) “Awakened Motherhood.” Na- 
tional Congress of Mothers, 1201 Sixteenth 
St. N. W., Washington, D. C. Price 5 
cents. 

7. Brief address on “The Moral Train- 
ing of Children.” (For material, see 
Hutchins, “Children’s Code of Morals,” 
distributed from the National Office.) 

8. “Alphabet of the N. C. M. & P.-T. A. 
Twenty-six Statements Regarding What the 
National Does for Local Associations.” 
This is particularly appropriate for the 
26th birthday, there being 26 letters in the 
Alphabet, and 26 statements—one for each 
letter. A birthday cake often crowns a 
birthday celebration. So on this occasion 
there should be a birthday cake decorated 
with 26 candles—unlighted. Twenty-six 
people are chosen to represent the 26 let- 
ters in the Alphabet, and to light the 26 
candles on the cake. As each one lights a 
candle she recites a statement given in the 
N. C. M. and P.-T. A. Alphabet. 

9. Birthday Gifts for the Extension work 
of the National organization. 

10. Singing: “My Tribute.” Words by 
the National President, Mrs. Milton P. Hig- 
gins. 

Poster Prize Contests have been carried 
on in many of the States, the posters being 
made by the children. 


Duties oF STATE CHAIRMAN OF CHILD- 
WELFARE Day CoMMITTEE 
lt is requested that each State shall ap- 
point a chairman of Child-Welfare Day 
who shall send out to the local Associations 


literature furnished by the National Chair- 
man; make original plans; write a special 
letter to each Association asking for an ob- 
servance of the Day, with appropriate pro- 
gram and an offering for National work; 
and shall request the appointment of a 
chairman in each local Association. 

The State Chairman is also expected to 
answer the questionnaire sent out by the 
National Chairman, relative to the observ- 
ance of the Day in her State. 

It shall be the duty of the local chairman 
to see that a program is arranged for and 
carried out by her association; to send to 
the State Chairman an account of the man- 
ner in which the birthday of the National 
organization was locally observed, together 
with a statement of the amount collected on 
that occasion. 

The State chairmen are members of the 
National Committee and all are urged to 
send to the National Chairman suggestions 
which may awaken greater interest and en- 
thusiasm in the celebration of February 
17th. They are also asked to send to the 
National Chairman accounts of the most in- 
teresting birthday celebrations in their 
States for publication in the Cu1Lp WEL- 
FARE MAGAZINE. 

All gifts should be sent by each local 
treasurer to the State Treasurer, plainly 
marked Child-Welfare Day Offering. The 
State treasurer should forward gifts im- 
mediately to the National treasurer. This 
is necessary in order that the annual report 
of the National Treasurer may contain a 
record of the gift of each State Branch. 
Each year the National Treasurer’s books 
close shortly after April Ist. 

It is requested that press notices of 
Child-Welfare Day meetings be sent to the 
National Press and Publicity Chairman, 
Mrs. Laura Underhill Kohn, Great North- 
ern Hotel, New York City, the State Press 
Chairman, and the National Child-Welfare 
Day Chairman, Mrs. David O. Mears, 1201 
16th St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 

The loyal spirit of codperation in the ob- 
servance of our Silver Anniversary in 
1922, gives promise of a most inspiring, 
worthwhile celebration of Child-Welfare 
Day, February 17, 1923. 
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8 THE MAGIC OF “TOGETHER” BB 


BY MABEL B. SIMONS 


URRY up and get those dishes 
done, Edith.” “What makes you 


so slow? Can’t you hurry faster?” 

Do you say such things as this at your 
house, to get your daughter in the habit of 
keeping at her work, whether it be dishes 
or any other home duty, until it is done? 

Perhaps you are having the same prob- 
lem that so many other mothers have, in 
finding the right way to accomplish the ex- 
cellent result of having the daughter do 
some of the regular daily helpful tasks, 
with no friction, and no waste of time. 

One mother tried for many months to 
make her child of about twelve “do up the 
dishes” as her regular task, but it took her 
all the time after school, usually, to do the 
dinner dishes, and most of the evening to 
finish the supper ones, while Saturday was 
only a day of more of the same thing than 
usual. After all her plans had failed, and 
the girl was still spending most of her time 
in the kitchen—for she was deprived of the 
privilege of doing anything else until that 
dishes job was done—the mother talked 
one day with a teacher who was much 
loved by girls of that age, and told her her 
experience. 

After a few questions, the teacher asked, 
“What does she do, or want to do, during 
the time she wastes?” and the mother said, 
“She comes to the door and watches me 
work, when I am where she can see me. I 
should think she would so much rather get 
through her work and have the time to read 
or play.” 

“Does she have any companions with 
whom she particularly enjoys playing?” 
was the next question. 

“No, I do not know of any girls she 
especially enjoys being with. She is older 
than any of the children in our neighbor- 
hood, too.” 

“Well, of course, I do not know what the 
result would be,” said the teacher, “but it 
seems to me that if I were her mother, I 
would try to make use of her desire to be 
with me, and I would say, ‘Now let’s both 
get these dishes done, and then we will go 


up-stairs and make the beds together, and 
then see what else we can find that needs 
to be done around the house.’ I believe it 
is a good sign that she wishes to be with 
you, and you surely should be just as 
happy to be with her. You will have op- 
portunities for so many helpful talks, and 
pleasant, happy ‘visits’ together, and your 
conversation will be free from that ever- 
lasting ‘hurry up.’ ” 

“Well, I had not thought of that. I do 
see, though, that I could be teaching her 
to do two or three things in the time she 
now spends on one, and I am sure I don’t 
like to make the child unhappy by con- 
tinually scolding her,” replied the mother. 

“Not only that, but I should be afraid 
she would be getting into the habit of be- 
ing slow with her work, and not accom- 
plishing much that she can see. When her 
day is over, I do not doubt that a great 
big part of it, especially on Saturday, 
seems to her to have been filled with 
DisHEs, and it will soon make that very 
necessary duty seem a hard one, for many 
years, and she will not sense the value of 
getting through with any task quickly.” 

“That is an idea worth trying, surely. 
Have you any more suggestions?” 

“Yes, one other anyway,” replied the 
teacher. “If you talk about worth-while 
things as you do the work together as what- 
ever you are doing suggests topics, you can 
pass along a great fund of interesting in- 
formation in the course of a year. For 
instance, if a little egg has hardened on a 
cup, explain why, and how a soaking in 
cold water, while you do the other dishes, 
will loosen it. Find out how silver wears 
by its losing a little every time it is used 
or washed, while the china does not. Talk 
about grandmother’s silver which has worn 
so thin, and the nice dinners which have 
probably been served with it through the 
years. 

“While you are making the beds to- 
gether, tell her about those in the hospitals, 
how and why they are made in a different 
way, and why we use the blankets and 
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counterpanes as we do, with perhaps some- 
thing of the way to wash blankets prop- 
erly. Sooner than you would believe pos- 
sible, the conversation part of doing the 
dishes or anything else will seem so at- 
tractive that the housekeeper instinct in 
her, natural to almost every girl, will be 
aroused, and she will tell you some day, 
‘| love to do dishes, because we always 
have such nice times then, don’t we?’ and 
doing the work properly will become a 
matter of great pride to her. 

“A little talk about the unpleasant con- 
ditions in which some of the poor and 
ignorant people of the large cities live, will 
show her the great advantage of having 
more things with which to keep the home 
nice, even if it does mean more work to 
take care of them. 

“When she is getting so much more out 
of her time than before, and you are spared 
the fretting of her wasting it, you will be 
clad enough that you have found an effi- 
cient way to get her share of the work done. 
It is a great credit to a mother to be able 
to solve such problems, which are just as 


much worth-while as those which confront 
the men at the head of large business or- 
ganizations, for instance.” 

All mothers are interested in getting the 
daughters to love their homes. All the 
pleasant hours that the mother and daugh- 
ter have shared will be long remembered 
by the daughter, and when she has girls of 
her own, she will tell them of the happy 
times she and her mother had in doing the 
home work. 

Another plan to make the work go 
smoothly sometimes, especially with 
younger girls, is to play some simple game 
as the work goes on. One such game is “I 
see something that begins with H” or some 
other letter, the other person guessing what 
the letter stands for. Of course, playing 
the game must not be allowed to detract 
from the work in hand, but such things 
help the time to pass pleasantly. Few 
children are sufficiently “grown up” men- 
tally to enjoy getting the pile of dishes 
done, be the kitchen ever so attractive a 
place, even though to the mother it would 
be a great source of satisfaction. 





YOUR CHILD’S PROPERTY RIGHTS 


BY ERNEST L. THURSTON 








AVE you any old toys about the 
H house, Mrs. Collins? I'd like to 

pick up a few for those poor chil- 
dren in the old Barber house.” 

“Why, yes, Mrs. Browne. There are 
some discarded ones in the attic. And, 
here—you can have Tom’s old kiddycar. 
We have just bought him a tricycle.” 

Then Tom becomes a raging storm. 
There is weeping, wailing, temper and hurt. 
The kiddycar may be worn free of varnish. 
It may creak on its axles. Its front wheel 
may wobble. Its steering gear may be 
somewhat askew. But, BUT, it is Tom’s 
pet toy. Ramshackle as it is, he loves it 
more than any other possession. To take 
it from him—especially without consulta- 
tion, or consent—is to inflict personal hurt, 
to cultivate a sense of injury, and to raise 
doubt of mother’s fairness. 


Most children have their pet belongings. 
Frequently, they are so disreputable in ap- 
pearance as to distress parents who have 
grown too far away from their own child- 
hood. It may be a doll, minus right leg 
and left eye, and largely shorn of its once 
glorious head of fair hair. It may be a 
flannel elephant, weak as to trunk, and 
dyspeptic in appearance, from the gradual 
loss of cotton or sawdust stuffing. But each 
is as dear to its owner as is Dad’s dis- 
reputable old housejacket to him. (And, 
be it whispered, mother does not approve 
of that overmuch!) 

A child’s sense of his property rights is 
strong. To be sure of it, watch children 
at play. They may be of the same, or of 
different households. Notice their quick- 
ness to hold, defend and control their own 
belongings. Through ignoring this instinct, 
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or riding rough-shod over it, a parent may 
lay the faundation for an enduring barrier 
between himself and his child. By recog- 
nizing and building on it, he may develop 
splendid qualities of character. 

A young woman acknowledged that her 
antagonism to her father had its root in his 
giving away, during her absence, a young 
dog previously given her as “her very 
own.” He had simply explained to the 
child, afterwards, that he was tired of hav- 
ing it about. 

A young man who, for years, could not 
be persuaded to give money to any chari- 
table object, long after told a close friend 
the cause of his attitude. During his boy- 
hood days, his mother had levied tribute 
from his toy bank, for such objects, arbi- 
trarily and without his consent. She sim- 
ply told him it was his duty to give to 
others. She did not attempt to develop any 
spirit of generosity. 

Undoubtedly, if any of a child’s posses- 
sions are to be disposed of by his parents, 
a clear understanding should first be had 
with the little owner. If possible, his genu- 
ine consent should be won, through careful 
and kindly explanation and _ reasoning. 
Many a child will do willingly and gener- 
ously what he sees to be right, for reasons 
that appeal to his mind, if only he feels 
he has been properly approached on the 
matter. Wise parents will be especially 
careful in these approaches. 

But how many good and useful qualities 
may be built up and strengthened in the 
child, by considerate recognition of the 
deep-seated property sense! There is care, 
for example: 

“Yes,” you may say to Tom, after he is 
well by the baby stage, “These are your 
toys as you say, not mine or mothers. But 
if they are yours, you must take care of 
them, just as mother and I care for the 
furniture, and the house, and the garden. 
It is no more right to carelessly smash 
them than for dad to take his axe and go 
out and pound his automobile.” Over and 
over again, in different phrasing, from dif- 
ferent angles the same idea must be con- 
veyed—without nagging. 

Then there is order. Certainly these are 


the child’s possessions. But he must learn 
to pick them up and put them away when 
he is through with them. Ownership al- 
ways carries responsibility. He must not 
leave things all about for mother to pick 
up, or for a caller to stumble over. If he 
is a real little citizen, he must act like a 
good, grown-up citizen, and not permit his 
property to cause trouble to other people. 

There follows the quality of generosity 
in use. Through the property instinct— 
unguided and uncontrolled—many children 
show a seeming rank selfishness. Through 
kindly and careful guidance, however, they 
may be encouraged to let other youngsters 
use their things. They may learn to give 
pleasure, and to find pleasure in the giving. 

It is then but a step to giving things 
away—when such a course seems wise. If 
the parent takes the lead in this matter, it 
should be with the child’s consent and 
aroused desire, if possible. If the impulse 
starts with the child, he should simply 
understand that he must consult with his 
parents before acting. 

Often a child may be encouraged to 
make, or to put in order, certain toys, with 
the express purpose of giving them where 
the need is. There is more joy in giving 
that into which one has put the labor of 
one’s hands, and one’s careful thought. 

In the case of the young child’s money, 
special parental care should be exercised. 
If he has a little bank, he alone should 
open it, when the time comes for a with- 
drawal. His funds should not be taken 
arbitrarily. Bring the child around to 
reach his own decision as to what is wise 
and best. The child’s spending may not 
be of the best, from the grown-up’s point 
of view, but if, for his age and knowledge, 
it marks a little step forward in his prog: 
ress, it is not bad. 

In general, then, do not give “with a 
string to it,” or take because you can. Let 
the child feel that what is his, zs his to have, 
to hold, and after conference, to dispose of. 
But guide and direct the youngster in such 
a way as to keep close to him, while devel- 
oping his sense of responsibility and his 
character, through his wise use of his 


belongings, 
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THE CHILD AND THE KINDERGARTEN 


| BY JULIA WADE ABBOT 
| Part Il 








interest in mother’s work and in 
father’s work. Mothers shop at 
many kinds of stores, and fathers have to 
do many kinds of work. Excursions to 
grocery store and blacksmith shop give 
suggestion for new and richer expression 
in plays and games and handiwork. Every 
teacher who has had the satisfaction of 
taking 30 or 40 eager little boys and girls 
out into the world to see things knows how 
much such an expenditure means. They 
chatter joyously on the way, they skip and 
run races, and when they are “there,” be it 
“it” all 
The walk home is more 
sedate, hands and pockets are filled with 
trophies, and dandelions from the field or 
rusty nails from the shop are equally in- 
teresting, and must be brought back to 
school and talked about and played with. 
\ child’s first interest in things is very 


[vin family plays develop into an 


park or store or blacksmith shop, 
exists for them. 








superficial; the tick of the watch, the color 
of a flower, the noise and motion of the 
train, hold his attention for a few minutes. 
But this interest leads to the meaning of 
things, and this is well illustrated in the 
village that the kindergarten children made 
near the end of the year. 

All the buildings were made of paper. 
When these children first came to the kin- 
dergarten some of them could not even cut 
straight across a piece of paper. They 
were interested in such simple things as 
pasting little strips of paper into rings and 
fastening them together to make a chain. 
At first some of the most immature chil- 
dren would put paste on each end of the 
strip of paper to be sure it would stick, not 
realizing that the sticky surface had but to 
be placed over the smooth end to join the 
strip and make it into a ring. This very 
simple beginning in cutting and pasting 
had developed into the ability to construct 








Building a Community 
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the different stores and schoolhouses and 
churches- in a community. The many 
things they had seen and talked about on 
their excursions through the year were 
brought together and represented their 
own handiwork. 

When the children began to assemble the 
different parts of the village on the floor, 
each child brought what he had con- 
tributed, house or church or store. Then 
the children began to talk about where 
they would put the streets, and one child 
said, “We will put the school at one end 
of town and the church at the other, and 
then the children who have to go very far 
to church will only have to go a little way 
to school, and the children who have to go 
far to school will be right by the church!” 
The more convenient plan of having all 
community buildings in the center of the 
village was finally worked out by the group 
of children, but the first little child had 
given her contribution in concrete form. 
Church and school must be situated to 
serve the needs of all alike. 

It was all very real to them, and in this 
concrete way they were bringing together 
the facts which had been growing through 
the year—the relationship of the family to 
the community and the dependence of the 
city upon the country for its food supply. 

Young children do not learn in a con- 
templative way, as do their elders. They 
must work out their thoughts in concrete 
expression, and though the form of that ex- 
pression be very crude, it does represent 
thinking. When an idea has been ex- 
pressed, whether it be in conversation or in 
writing, in drawing or in clay, the next 
thinking is always clearer. We are so ac- 
customed to thinking of education in terms 
of a b c’s that we may not realize that it 
takes intelligence for a child to express the 
essential characteristics of the objects 
about him in paper cutting or block build- 
ing or in other materials. 

And when little hands can work skill- 
fully with scissors and brush and crayon, 
the step to writing is a very short one. 

While we are teaching children to use 
their hands, we do not forget that it is a 
very one-sided kind of education that is 


only concerned with a mastery of the tools 
of learning. We would build up in the 
child, through his ‘natural interests, a 
wholesome, childlike and intelligent inter- 
est in the world about him; then, while he 
is mastering the means of expression, he 
has at the same time ideas to express. ‘The 
modern child has too much done for him 
in school and out. He has too little active 
participation in working out his own prob- 
lems in study or in play. He is surfeited 
with mechanical toys which offer no scope 
for the imagination. A miniature train 
with real tracks must always run the same 
way, but what ingenuity can the small boy 
use when he manufactures his own trains 
out of chairs, blocks, or boxes and spools! 
How mobile are his invented toys, and how 
ready and accommodating is his imagina- 
tion to supply all deficiencies! 

A little girl who has not played with a 
doll of her own making is not yet quali- 
fied to grow up. 

Rag dolls are so comfortable to hold 
and feel like real babies, while the hard, 
perfected and overdressed product of the 
manufacturer is more likely to awaken a 
feeling of awe than a feeling of parental 
affection. The little girl who stuffed the 
doll herself, and made its clothes and man- 
ufactured a cradle out of a grape basket, 
enjoyed these simple toys because she had 
a part in their making. A child’s own pro- 
duction, even if it is only a crude, smudgy 
little drawing, is very dear to him. The 
kindergarten uses this interest in encour- 
aging original expression in many kinds of 
material. When children first come to 
school, they seem to have a much stronger 
tendency to work out their own ideas than 
to copy what other children are doing or 
to imitate the teacher’s perfect model. The 
modern school believes in fostering origi- 
nal expressions and recognizes the great 
divergence in natural ability and in ma- 
turity in groups of children of the same 
age. 

It is the art of teaching, indeed it is the 
art of motherhood, to be able to give little 
children of different temperaments the 
right kind of training. Too often motliers 
and teachers can play on only one kind of 
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instrument. They feel aggrieved because 
the type of child that is pleasing to them 
to train and teach cannot be standardized 
from the beginning. Parents and teachers 
seem oblivious of the fact that dealing 
with different types of children success- 
fully is the real test. 

We teachers must take children as they 
come to us, mature and immature, chil- 
dren who have had the opportunity for 
a normal, childlike experience, and those 
whose lives have been dwarfed and 
But this does not mean that all 
the tendencies of this early “bending of the 
twig” cannot be taken into consideration. 
If children come to school hungry, we 
would not deny them bread and give them 
a stone, and the babies who have never 
played, nor looked at picture books, nor 
seen the real country, must be given the 
bread of experience and not the stone of 
mechanical training. “The a b c of things 
comes before the-a b c of words.” We 
must live and learn. Many little city chil- 
dren do not know a pig by sight! They 
have never, as babies, grunted and mooed 
as they turned the leaves of the animal pic- 
ture book; much less have they ever been 
in the country. 


stunted. 





When these children begin to read, they 
find the primer full of words which have 
no meaning for them, and so they are faced 
with unnecessary difficulties in learning. 
The kindergarten children go on excursions 
to the beautiful parks, they take walks into 
the country, and learn to know the birds 
in the springtime. In the fall they feed 
the squirrels, they rake up the leaves, and 
gather milkweed seeds and cocoons. “Qut- 
doors is our kindergarten too” in a very 
real sense. Outdoors is the real school for 
children. 

Children run across the threshold to the 
play terrace that opens off the kindergarten 
room as naturally as they would pass into 
another room in school. They do not 
wait for “recess.” In the modern school, 
“in school” does not mean “in the school- 
room.” The playground for the younger 
children, with its swings and sand boxes 
and seesaws; the older children playing 
ring games, basket ball, base ball or jump- 
ing rope and spinning tops and playing 
marbles; this is school and this is life. 
The playground activities may count more 
toward real character development than 
all the maxims conned from books in a 
musty schoolroom. 





“Qut-doors is our kindergarten, too!” 
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Educating the Child At Home 


BY ELLA FRANCES LYNCH 
The Study of a Child 
(Concluded) 


WESTFIELD, March 14. 
Dear Miss Lynch: 

Your interesting letter at hand. While 
Esther is not quite three, I think she can 
learn the lessons you would usually give 
an older child, as she is large for her years 
and has an older mentality 
average child. 

I do not expect Esther to become a 
prodigy, and neither do I want it, but I do 
want to create in her a love for the beau- 
tiful and a craving for the best. So, with 
a prayer to God for help, I am resolved to 
do my very best in training the child so 
that she will be a comfort to her father 
and me. 


than the 


Acting on your suggestions of playing a 


“game,” we find little Esther takes more 
kindly to the blackboard. We spent nearly 
twenty minutes the other day without her 
becoming tired or losing 
stopped, at my suggestion, to play dolls. 

Esther can print the first four let- 
ters and can recognize them readily. She 
can say the entire alphabet and can count 
up to 20. If there are any books, fairy 
stories, fables, or nature stories that you 
think would be helpful, I shall be glad to 
get them. I usually read them myself 
until [ am familiar with them and then tell 
the stories to her. Her dearest book is 
“Hiawatha Primer,” and she loves to act 
it out. 

Awaiting our first lesson, I am 

Sincerely yours, 


interest, and we 


March 18. 
My dear Mrs. —--—— —: 

This is not going to be a learned lecture. 
It is not going to be even a methodical lec- 
ture. It will be simply a gossip about a 
number of things that came tripping into 


Vv 


the front of my ‘mind as I read your letter 
of March 14. 

First of all came the grave suspicion, the 
fear, that you may be looking forward to 
book-lessons, or at least the stepping-stones 
to book-lessons, as a part of this corre 
spondence about your child of nearly 
three. For you say you are awaiting the 
first lesson, when in reality all that I have 
written you was intended for “lessons,” 
and all that I shall write you during the 
coming year will be of much the same sort. 

Now you know the worst! We shall dis- 
cuss discipline, rewards, punishments, 
play, work, religion, observation, language, 
morals and manners, maybe bread-making, 
husband-training, the daily paper and the 
price of wheat. When it pleases us, you 
and I shall wander into the fields of the 
inexact sciences, examine the labels on all 
tangible subjects, even go to the borders 
of that dim debatable land where certain- 
ties begin to melt into impressions. 

Your best thought and energy is bent 
towards creating in this child a love of the 
beautiful and a craving for the best. How 
I want to help you in this! Let us now see 
just what the situation is, and whether you 
are proceeding along each line in the direc- 
tion that promises the greatest success. 

The greatest mistake that you seem likely 
to make is the attempt to put this little 
child on the track of reading and thus sub- 
stitute books for thoughts and things. You 
naturally feel that learning to read would 
help Esther along the road towards knowl 
edge and culture. It would and will, when 
the time comes. The time is still, however, 
several years ahead of us. 

Many a mother will begin teaching 2 
baby not more than three years old the 
school lessons that belong to an entirely 
different period, instead of teaching him 
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the things that belong to his age—and one 
nother writes me that her boy of three is 
so interested that she is sure that it will not 
hurt him to learn reading. She also cites 
instances of well-advertised youngsters who 
learned Greek in the cradle and Japanese 
in the high chair, and she will not pay at- 
tention to my protests! 

| love books. I love the very feel of a 
book. Almost my earliest plaything was a 
book. As a child the characters in my 
stories were much more real to me than 
the people of ordinary life whom I saw, 
but from whose acquaintance I withdrew in 
favor of the society of Moses, Joseph, Cin- 
derella, Robinson Crusoe, Miles Standish, 
Nicholas Nickleby, and the Five Little Pep- 
pers. It was my love of books that har- 
ried me into the profession of teaching, the 
sole thought in my mind being to make 
other children find in books the pleasure 
that I found in them. 

| learned, of course, after a time, that 
there is not a lower ambition, a poorer 
way of thought, than that which would 
make book-knowledge the basis of human 
education. Early and indiscriminate read- 
ing is indeed a wonderful forcing process, 
but forced fruit is finer in outward seem- 
ing than in reality. Early ripeness often 
means early rottenness. Moreover, there 
is nothing in book-knowledge to make a 
man either a blessing or a curse. 

Now in behalf of reading, I freely ac- 
knowledge that it is the royal road to 
knowledge and culture, the “open sesame” 
to the treasure-house of riches that, once 
unlocked to the mind, can never be locked 
again at any tyrant’s bidding, can never be 
filched from the possessor, nor left behind 
on any journey, until we follow the call of 
“the terminator of delights and the separa- 
tor of companions.” 

I'ven so, the ability to read is generally 
over-valued. Many of the world’s great 
men have not been’ men of letters. Abra- 
ham had no library. We are told that the 
author of Percival, the story on which 
Wagner founded his opera of Parsifal, 
could neither read nor write. Some of the 
mo-t beautiful specimens of arts and crafts 
in ‘he world today have come down to us 


from the thirteenth century, and were made 
by village workmen who had never been 
burdened with book-learning, and therefore 
could not while away precious time read- 
ing trash. The greatest poems in human 
language were written by men who never 
read a textbook on literary construction. 
Particularly do we over-value the ability of 
children to read, and in like manner under- 
estimate the lasting harm arising from in- 
troducing them to books before they are 
ready for the lessons of the book. To cite 
only a single evil, too early reading 
paralyzes normal development by com- 
pletely changing the naturally active atti- 
tude of the child’s mind to a passive one. 
Instead of gaining experience, the child is 
simply storing up words. Furthermore, he 
is storing up words in the most rubbishy 
sort of way. Because he does not picture 
clearly the meanings, his mind is filled 
with a jumble that can be sorted out later 
on only with the greatest difficulty and at 
the cost of time and effort that should be 
employed in constructiveness. 

The young beginner should first learn a 
great deal of the language, and be able to 
think and converse in it, before learning 
the symbols of that language. He should 
at first learn words only in association with 
the things or actions they symbolize, so 
that he may in some degree relive the cre- 
ation of words as representations of clear 
pictures. 

Observation, therefore, is the natural 
foundation of language. Observation les- 
sons, language lessons, memorizing, gen- 
eral information, all these taught as one 
subject, not as four subjects, to say noth- 
ing of the discipline of work, play, re- 
ligion, manners and morals, make up the 
course of instruction that safely prepares a 
child to be taught from books. Teaching 
a child how to read is something more than 
enabling him to pronounce written and 
printed signs. This is a later, technical 
step and relatively of less importance. 
Getting the child ready to read is the really 
vital thing. If you do this well, anyone, 
your nurse girl or your cook or a playmate, 
can teach Esther what remains to be 


learned of the symbols of the language. 
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Indeed, she would teach herself to read 
when the right time comes. Do you real- 
ize, then, that all these lessons I have com- 
mended to you are a necessary part of the 
preliminary training for school lessons, as 
well as for success in life, and that for 
years to come YOU are to be the textbook? 

Having said quite enough, I am sure, on 
that subject, I shall follow a favorite prac- 
tice of mine by saying considerably more. 

Let us suppose that Esther has arrived at 
the age where she may safely learn to read 
—that is, seven or older. I am sure you 
expect me to concede at last that the most 
important part of her education is formal 
book-instruction. 

Not so. You want her to love the beau- 
tiful and to crave the best. You want to 
develop in her a strongly individual and 
characteristic personality. You want her 
to become a vigorous, independent thinker, 
yet with natural grace, mildness, dignity, 
patience, and wisdom in every act and 
word of her life. You want her religion 


to be a religion of the heart, not a worship 


of that idol, Self. 

How get these things done? A primary 
arithmetic does not show us the way. 
Schooling will not do it. The modern sys- 
tem of education is well adapted to make 
intellectual attainments more uniform. But 
what we do not call education is more pre- 
cious than that which we call so. The 
finest product of education is personality, 
the true, rounded individual. Such an in- 
dividual may indeed use books both as 
tools and playthings, but he is not a mere 
bookworm. There is no school except the 
home school, no branch of learning except 
religion, seriously and consistently taught, 
both by word and example, that will de- 
velop strong character and beautiful per- 
sonality. Religion appeals to the deepest 
feelings of our nature. Even when its rod 
touches the rock of a cold and selfish heart, 
the waters of self-sacrifice flow out in a 
bountiful stream at that wonder-working 
stroke. 

Books, then, let me repeat, are far in- 
deed from being the chief agency in the 
development of personality. Strong char- 
acter can be cultivated only by paying the 


price in discipline. The process of culti- 
vating the will involves many struggles and 
failures. One of the greatest obstacles to 
improvement is, that many human beings 
are contented with enjoyments that belong 
to the lower animals—eating, drinking, 
sleeping, exercising their limbs. While 
the animal faculties act powerfully of 
themselves, it is more painful than other- 
wise to exercise the reasoning faculties, 
through which we should seek the higher 
sources of gratification. Our best and 
highest gifts are the moral sentiments and 
reflective faculties, which lead directly to 
the great object of existence, and we must 
cultivate and train them before they will 
yield us a full harvest of enjoyment. With- 
out a religious foundation, all education 
and instruction is a failure. The morals 
of an atheist may be unimpeachable, but 
they were developed before he became an 
atheist. 

To go back to your letter. You feel that 
Esther is ready to learn lessons suitable for 
an older child. Now, her eagerness and 
readiness to learn must not be permitted to 
lead you into giving her instruction suited 
to a later period of development. Lessons 
that belong to a later age cannot be given 
without supplanting instruction of far 
greater worth. And as far as the capabili- 
ties of the “average” child is concerned, we 
have nothing to do with it. True educa- 
tion does not average human minds. Souls 
are created one by one. It is only our mis- 
guided efforts to educate according to a 
fixed standard that pare away inequalities, 
level down personalities, batter the fine 
edge off souls. Our present responsibility, 
yours and mine, is not te make Esther just 
like your neighbors’ children, but rather to 
find out what are her needs and then apply 
that knowledge. 

As Prof. Edgar James Swift says, in his 
excellent book, “Mind in the Making”: 

“All children are exceptional, and it is 
this varying personality that makes the life 
of the educator alike so fascinating and so 
perplexing.” 

It need not be difficult to fix an individ- 
ual standard for the child. It means a 
judicious blending of industrial, intellec- 
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tual and moral training. Light for the in- 
teilect alone is not enough. Lessons must 
develop mind, heart, will, all the forces of 
her nature. Not only should lessons be in- 
formative; they must build. Strength and 
inspiration must come from them. 

Now, I shall make mistakes in planning 
for you, and you will make mistakes in 
carrying out my suggestions. For either 
of us to be entirely right in this entire 
matter is not humanly possible. But each 
of us shall be watchful to correct the other, 
and the little child shall lead us both. 

Now for a criticism of your report. 
While Esther is happily engaged at the 
blackboard it is not particularly gainful 
to suggest a change of occupation. Were 
she perched at a table, her shoulders bent 
and her eyes close to her work, it would be 
better to send her shortly to play in other 
fashion, but while she is standing, using 
mainly the large muscles, she will volun- 
tarily abandon such occupation when na- 
ture gives her the signal of tiredness, espe- 
cially if she is not being stimulated by co- 
operation. Unnecessarily suggesting a 
change involves too great nicety in plan- 
ning for her, not throwing her sufficiently 
on her own resources. It encourages the 
habit of going quickly from one thing to 
another and still another, in that danger- 
ously restless way of modern children. 

If you see fit to call Esther from any oc- 
cupation and mean that she shall play, tell 
her that she may play, but compel her as 
far as possible to ask herself what she shall 
play and to answer her own question. 
What I mean to point out is, that the too 
careful planning of pastime, the dovetail- 
ing of one thing with another, so that the 


child’s day is a succession of thrills, makes 
her jumpy-minded and gives her the feel- 
ing that entertainment should be planned 
for her at all times. 

In play, “purpose-choosing,” that term 
dear to the modern pedagogic heart, is 
legitimate and necessary. In play is the 
rightful place for freedom. See that the 
child has a few simple toys, preferably 
self-made, and then leave her a consider- 
able part of the time to depend upon her- 
self. As she has habitually had a great deal 
done to amuse her, she may be prone to 
ask, “What shall I do now?” Give her the 
briefest possible suggestion, and one that 
will lead her to continuous employment, as 
building, housekeeping, etc. 

Keep to object lessons rather than mem- 
ory lessons. Watch for the appearance of 
new leaves, new blossoms, birds. Even be- 
fore it is time for gardening, help Esther 
plant a few beans and peas in cans. Make 
her water and weed and watch them grow. 

Teach her to love the pines. It is a 
great thing to make friends with a fine 
tree. Listen often with her to the soft, 
continuous sound, so much noticed by the 
ancient poets, made by the wind in the pine 
tops. Let her become familiar with needles 
and cones by feeling, smelling, testing with 
teeth and tongue. 

Use the same lessons many, many times, 
varying them so that the child will see the 
same thing from many angles. 

Now let us dismiss school for the day, 
but take with us until the morrow the dear 
old definition of school, “A shop in which 
young wits are fashioned to virtue.” 

Sincerely your friend, 
- Ecta Frances LyNcH. 


In October CHILD-WELFARE we listed five essentials with which the child should 
be equipped before entering school, namely, the habits of obedience, reverence, work, 
observation, and a good vocabulary. We shall now discuss these in turn, taking 


next month the habit of ready obedience. 


taught to obey is already half educated? 


Do you mothers realize that the child 


George Eliot says: “Genius at first is lit- 
tle more than a great capacity for discipline.” 


By beginning early, this priceless 


habit can be established without harshness, but not without compulsion. 


May I add a personal note? 


This is not a talking machine department. I am 


projecting, not a series of lectures, but a give-and-take discussion. Questions and 
criticisms are invited from parents and teachers, and will be answered personally and 
straightforwardly. Let us all work together for the good of the children. 


E. F. L, 
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EDITORIAL 








1923. 
T is true that “every day is a fresh be- 
iT ginning,” yet there are few who do not 
pause on the threshold of the New Year 
with an almost solemn thrill because of the 
possibilities which seem to open suddenly 
before them. 

1922 is gone. Are we glad or sad to 
look back upon it? We are well advised 
to “look not mournfully into the past; it 
comes not back again,” but a cheerful 
retrospect is good for us, individually and 
collectively. If we see much that we have 
not accomplished according to our desires, 
yet we may have laid many foundations 
on which to build in 1923: “Not failure, 
but low aim, is crime.” All that we have 
tried to do in the right spirit will be found 
to be of service; no good is ever wasted. 

The National Congress of Mothers and 
Parent-Teacher Associations stands face to 
face with an opportunity far beyond the 
dreams and visions of its founders, and 
only as it is met by the organization and 
by the individual member with courage, 
perseverance and large-mindedness, can 
success be attained. 

The editor of the Review of Reviews says 
in his Christmas message: “Childhood has 
become our foremost interest; and child 
welfare is the one common cause in the 
support of which the public is almost 
unanimous.” Therein lies for us both a 
warning and a clarion call for service. 
Never before have so many enticing side 
paths lured us to exploration, never have 
so many siren voices called us to turn to 
this side or to that, and in the numberless 
interests which touch us so closely as to 
seem almost identified with our own cause, 
we are in greater danger than ever before 
of losing sight of our one object—Child 
Welfare, and especially of that phase of 
it which we have made peculiarly our own 
—moral and spiritual development, based 
upon sound minds in sound bodies. 

Wonderful organizations are working 


for the physical well-being of the youth of 
the nation, and they need, and should have, 
our fullest codperation. The school sys- 
tem of the United States is taking care of 
the mental training, and there again we are 
needed, as auxiliaries, not as substitutes. 
One great field is our own to cultivate. It 
is our task to strive to produce a better type 
of American child by means of a better type 
of American parent, and to that end, and 
to that end only, should we assist, and in 
turn call to our aid every force working 
to create better conditions in home, school, 
church and community, in which character 
may be developed and the soul of the child 
may be unhampered in its progress toward 
the highest and noblest manhood or 
womanhood. 


“BACK TO THE HoME.” 


In the past ten months, the office of the 
magazine has been like the central point 
of a great panorama of education, and the 
first thought is one of amazement: “How 
much is being done for our children!” 
Schools and churches, Red Cross and 
Tuberculosis Associations, Child Hygiene 
and Community Service, Visual Education 
and Playgrounds, Kindergartens and Col- 
leges of Mothercraft—the list might be 
prolonged almost indefinitely, and the ob- 
ject is always the same—Child Welfare. 
But as we look, there comes to us another 
question: “Why should it be necessary to 
do so much for our children?” And to us 
comes the answer whose truth we cannot 
honestly deny: “Because the greatest edu- 
cational organization of them all, the 
home, is not doing its part.” There will 
always be those who, homeless, or with 
homes unworthy of the name, will need the 
care of a foster-mother, and we are thank- 
ful that the world today is fuller than ever 
before of that spirit of love which makes 
so many strive to fulfill their duty toward 
their neighbor. But there are also many 


homes which have not realized their oppor- 
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tunities and their privileges, and which 
night be said to be “running on one cylin- 
der.” wasting three-fourths of their motive 
power. What force would be released for 
service if the half-million members of the 
\.tional Congress of Mothers and Parent- 
Teacher Associations should adopt for 

23 the slogan, “Back to the Home!” and 
should resolve that every home represented 
in that great organization should do its full 
duty as to the physical, mental, moral and 


so set free for the education of those less 
fortunate, the vast machinery of the organ- 
izations which now are obliged to do so 
much of the work that we leave undone! 
We cannot plead ignorance; our oppor- 
tunities are too great. Or if we are 
ignorant, we are within reach of knowledge. 
And do we live up to what we do know? 
Wise old Paul of Tarsus barred the door 
of escape from responsibility when he said, 
“What ye know, and do not, that is sin unto 





spiritual training of the children in it, and you.” 





THE IMPERATIVE NEED OF A CONSTITUTIONAL AMENDMENT 
Wt: difficulties between thirteen independent states threatened the results of 


the American Revolution, the danger was averted through the adoption of 

the Constitution of the United States. Through the Constitution the rights 
of citizenship are maintained, criminals are given fair trial, slaves have been liberated 
and women enfranchised. 

This same Constitution could, through an amendment, give Congress the power 
to make a direct child labor law. 

State child labor laws will always be needed. No national law can cover all 
local conditions. Many states will want to go beyond a national standard. Experi- 
ence shows that others will be loath to adopt a reasonable standard. (It took ten 
years to get the present inadequate law of Georgia and in 1922 a bill for an eight-hour 
day for factory children was lost in Rhode Island.) 

Every state with low standards offers unfair competition to states where better 
protection is given children. 

Two Federal Acts, drafted with much care, have been declared unconstitutional. 
Yet in each decision the Supreme Court deplored child labor conditions and strongly 
urged the protection of children from exploitation. 

Now an amendment, giving Congress the needed power to protect children, has 
been introduced into Congress by Senator Medill McCormick, of Illinois. It is 
Senate Joint Resolution 232. 

THE ARTICLE 

“The Congress shall have the power to limit or prohibit the labor of persons 
under eighteen years of age, and power is also reserved to the several States to limit 
or prohibit such labor in any way which does not lessen any limitation of such labor 
or the extent of any prohibition thereof by Congress. The power vested in the Con- 
gress by this article shall be additional to and not a limitation on the powers else- 
where vested in the Congress by the Constitution with respect to such labor.” 


How You Can HEtp Secure It 


The National Child Labor Committee must broadcast its experience and informa- 
tion. It must send workers to Washington and to all sections of the country. 

Each member of the committee can share in the national campaign and in secur- 
ine favorable action by state legislatures, for after adoption by Congress, the amend- 
ment must be approved by 36 state legislatures. 

Here is a way to give direct, positive aid to the children of your country. In no 
other way can you do so much for them. Accept their invitation to membership in 


_ National Child Labor Committee. 
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NEWS OF THE STATES 


CALIFORNIA 


Dr. W. W. Kemp, President of the San José 
State Teachers’ College, invited our State Presi- 
dent, Mrs. Harry J. Ewing, to give one or two 
addresses at the college to the summer session 
students during July. “Many student teachers 
come from sections where the P.-T. A. is not in 
force,” said Dr. Kemp, “and I believe you can do 
some missionary work.” A booklet explaining the 
aims and purposes of the P.-T. A. was given to 
each graduate of the June class. 

Our President urges co-operation with the State 
Teachers’ Colleges, creating a sentiment and de- 
mand for a Parent-Teacher Association in every 
school. 

Mr. Arthur Chamberlain, ex-Secretary of the 
California Council of Education, has requested 
the California Congress of Mothers to send 
monthly articles on P.-T. A. work to the Sierra 
Educational News, the official organ of the Cali- 
fornia Teachers’ Association, which each month 
reaches close to 17,000 teachers and school offi- 
cers. 

Mr. Will C. Wood, State Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction, has approved the plan for a 
P.-T. A. symposium as a part of the program of 
the annual Superintendents’ Convention to be 
held in Oakland this month. 

The California Congress of Mothers will hold 
their next convention in Stockton, May 8-11, 1923. 
A committee has been appointed to plan a unique 
reorganized convention program, eliminating repe- 
tition, visualizing the work, and having the best 
available talent. 

The State Board Budget Committee has allowed 
the Extension Department $800 to be used in dis- 
tricts where extension and follow-up work is most 
needed. 

The California Congress of P.-T. A. affiliated 
with the State Joint Legislative Committee, com- 
posed of only State organizations to serve as a 
clearing house for State legislation. The Presi- 
dent and Legislative Chairman from each State 
organization constitute the representation. The 
Joint Legislative Committee of State Organizations 
will not endorse legislation as a committee. Its 
members bring to it the endorsement of their re- 
spective organizations. When any measure has 
received the endorsement of two or more member 
organizations, a sub-committee, composed of repre- 
sentatives of all the organizations which have en- 
dorsed the legislation, is formed, to work for the 
enactment of that measure by the legislature. 
This sub-committee chooses its own officers, is re- 
sponsible for its own publicity, and works with- 
out involving organizations that have not endorsed 
the measure. 

The California Congress was invited by the 
State Fair Board of Directors to occupy a booth 
in the Educational Building on the State Fair 
Grounds last September. September 5 was P.-T. A. 
Day. It was such a huge success that the 
P.-T. A.’s have been requested to make it an an- 
nual event. Exhibits and posters were on display, 
and 10,000 folders of what P.-T. A. means were 
distributed. Ninety-eight communities registered 
at the P.-T. A. booth. A program meeting was 


held in the morning. Will C. Wood, State Super- 
intendent, and our President, Mrs. Ewing, were 
the main speakers. A P.-T. A. luncheon took 
place at noon, followed by educational speeches. 

Deep sympathy is being extended to our State 
President, Mrs. Harry J. Ewing, whose husband 
died on Tuesday, October 31, following a brief 
illness. Mrs. Ewing was summoned home from a 
two-weeks’ official tour which she was making 
through Fresno County, by the condition of her 
husband. The funeral took place from the Ma- 
sonic Temple, San José, and a large delegation 
of the State and National Boards attended it. Mrs. 
Ewing is completing a successful three-year term 
as president of the California Congress of Moth- 
ers. She has been actively identified with the 
State Executive Board for fourteen years. ‘The 
membership has increased 15,000 during her ad- 
ministration, and 300 new associations have been 
organized, making a total of 56,821 members and 
875 associations in the State. 


INDIANA 
THE CONVENTION 

The annual meeting was the best attended con- 
vention which the Indiana Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciation has yet held. In all there were about 
500 present, and at the Banquet there were 298. 

Not only in point of numbers was the conven- 
tion a success, but far more important than num- 
bers was the fine spirit which prevailed through- 
out the meeting. It was apparent on every hand 
that delegates and guests had caught the breadth 
of vision and depth of spirit of real parent-teacher 
work, and that they had come with a sincere 
desire to receive the benefits of the experiences 
of others and in turn to share their own. 

Mrs. G. G. Derbyshire, of Southport, was elected 
President, with a strong Board of Officers and 
Chairman. 

RESOLUTIONS 

Among the Resolutions adopted at the Conven- 
tion were the following: 

Whereas: We are a body standing for the wel- 
fare of the children of Indiana, be it resolved that 
we support and indorse only such measures of 
legislation as affect their welfare; 

Whereas: The need of the All-Time Health 
Officer is so great in Indiana and we stand for the 
up-building of the child life of the State, Be it 
resolved—that we as a State Parent-Teacher As 
sociation, urge the passage of a measure to bring 
about this result. 

Whereas: We believe in the standard which 
State Superintendent Burris is striving to estab- 
lish for the schools of Indiana, Therefore be it 
resolved—That we indorse his policies and pledge 
our support and codperation in his educational 
program. 

Whereas: This Association has seen the fine 
results of the State Attendance Law, Be it re 
solved—That this organization go on record in 
favor of the continuance of the State Attendance 
Department. 

Whereas: We wish to assure Dr. W. F. King, 
Secretary of the State Board of Health of our 
hearty support for any program for the health of 
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the children of the state—Therefore be it re- 
solved: That at this time we offer him our as- 
sistance, 

Whereas: The State Teachers Association has 
cooperated in a fine spirit in helping make the 
State Parent-Teacher Association Convention one 
of the most successful ever held; Be it resolved: 
That we extend our sincere appreciation to this 
Association. 

Whereas: Mrs. A. T. Cox of the State Indus- 
trial Board is untiring in her efforts for the chil- 
dren of the State—Be it resolved: That we give 
her all the assistance in our power. 


CONSERVATION 


The Department of Conservation submitted the 
following outline as program material for Parent- 
Teacher meetings. This is distinctly educational 
work for both the parents and their children. 

lt has been suggested that each community in- 
vestigate and consider the possibility for school 
savings through the codperation of their local 
bankers. 

The Department of Conservation believes in the 
family budget and the establishment of a money 
allowance for children in the home as the best 
means for teaching the wise use of time, money 
and materials, in addition to the greater result of 
training children to carry on the work of the 
future in a better way than the present generation 
has done. 

It is suggested, therefore, that each Parent- 
Teacher Association should strive for the estab- 
lishment of as many family budgets and children’s 
allowances as possible within its membership 
during the year 1922-23. 

The State Chairman will be very glad to be of 
service to any organization which is interested 
in making real progress in this subject. 


HicH ScHoo. ASSOCIATIONS 


Because of the unusual interest in Parent- 
Teacher Associations in high schools and because 
of the special problems to be dealt with by 
such associations, there was recently created in 
the State Association a Department of High 
School Activities. This newly created department 
offers through the bulletin, suggestions for dis- 
cussion of the following subjects pertaining to 
high school Parent-Teacher Associations: 

1. The difference between the functions and 
activities of a high school Parent-Teacher Associ- 
ation and those of a grade school organization. 

2. The importance and the personnel of an 
Executive Committee that will assume the re- 
sponsibility for the policy and action of the club. 

3. The legitimate functions and activities of a 
high school Parent-Teacher Association developed 
through examples gathered from the reports of 
the high school Parent-Teacher Associations in 
the state. 

4. The survey of high school life and activities 
as a lhasis for determining the activities of the club. 
_ 5. Special emphasis to be placed on the vital 
importance of establishing: between the association 
and the student body a spirit of friendly, sympa- 
thetic codperation in regard to high school ac- 
tivities, social, athletic, dramatic, etc. 


EpucaTor JOURNAL 


_ At the recent meeting of the Board of Managers 
It wes voted to accept the offer of the Educator- 


Journal to use several pages of that magazine as 
a medium of publicity for the State Association. 
It is planned to use a good part of this space for 
news of local associations. 


ORGANIZATION FunpD 


At the convention there was pledged $365.00 
for the organization fund. This amount was 
raised in a very few minutes of time, so fast that 
the secretary could hardly write rapidly enough to 
keep up with the pledges. 


Sarety First Firm 


The secretary of the Hoosier State Automobile 
Association is planning a film called “Safety 
First for Children.” Suggestions from Parent- 
Teacher Associations will be welcomed and used 
—-for example, little careless things children do 
that put them in danger on the highways. This 
film when completed will be available for free 
showing wherever wanted. 


MISSOURI 


The Missouri Branch of the Congress had raised 
its membership from 17,000 to 40,480 at the time 
of our Annual Convention, and showed an in- 
crease of 217 new circles. Two-thirds of these 
are in rural schools, and our special aim for the 
coming year is to give equal opportunities to every 
school child. We want the Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciation to be of vital assistance to the rural school, 
and we are also stressing our “Stay-at-Home” pro- 
gram and “Making High School a Definite Aim.” 
There have been remarkable activities in High 
Schools throughout the state, many associations 
have been formed in them, and the value of such 
organizations is daily becoming better understood. 

The keen interest in Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tions in rural schools and the rapid increase in 
their number is most gratifying. Members have 
helped the experts in Health measures, and in 
many rural districts more than fifty per cent of 
defects discovered have been corrected. Our 
women are assisting the Home Demonstration 
Agent by doing follow-up work with the Boys’ 
and Girls’ Clubs, and many of them give in- 
struction in canning and preserving, under the 
direction of the leaders sent out by the Uni- 
versities. 

Many school Associations have maintained a 
library, each member furnishing a book. In con- 
nection with the County Library Commission we 
have sent literature to every rural school’ where 
no library is maintained, offering the services of 
the Commission. In the collections of books sent 
out, the librarian has added many pertaining to 
our work. With the books are sent travel pictures 
of different countries, to be viewed through 
stereoscopes, two of which are furnished with 
each collection, and also mounted photographs of 
great paintings, statues and buildings. 

We have been glad to welcome home our State 
President, Mrs. Wm. Ullmann, who, with her 
family, has been touring Europe during the sum- 
mer. During her absence, Mrs. Ullmann sent 
P. T. A. literature to the Queen of England and 
the Queen of Italy. She discussed the subject 
with educators from Porto Rico and Mexico, and 
= her return has had further inquiries from 
them. 


Our Bulletin, which has previously been issued 
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every two months, will in future be published 
monthly, and will contain programs, which are to 
be supplemented by material sent to every Presi- 
dent by our Chairman of Literature. In this 
Bulletin we aim not only to give state news, but 
to furnish programs, graded reading, music the 
home should have, magazine articles worth while, 
and to touch on matters of general educational 
interest. The Bulletin for November contained 
programs for both High and Elementary School 
meetings, and teachers receive it on request. A 
new “Program Book” is in the printer’s hands and 
will soon be ready for delivery, also upon request. 
Miss Bessie McClenahan, who is an expert in 
social service work, has prepared for the Parent- 
Teacher Association a most interesting booklet, 
“School as a Social Centre,” which may be se- 
cured in the same way. 

We-are pleased to announce the appointment of 
Mrs. J. T. Williams as Chairman of Literature, in 
place of Mrs. Eaton, who has moved to California 
and has been made National Chairman of that 
branch of the work. Mrs. Williams is a former 
teacher in Los Angeles schools, and is the wife of 
the Professor of Education of Drury College, 
Springfield. She is a splendid acquisition to our 
Board. 

The St. Louis Circles are all “up and doing.” 
Monroe Circ_e gave a “Zoo Party” for the chil- 
dren, and a “Jelly and Stocking Shower” for the 
benefit of the Detention Home. Mann ScHOOL 
will contribute one scholarship toward the Coun- 
cil Scholarship Fund. Their slogan is “Make 
Mann Members Model Mothers.” Isn't that 
fine? The Rose FANNING Circce is helping with 
the Scholarship Fund and also is working for the 
Home for Boys. CLEVELAND HicH SCHOOL gave a 
fine exhibition of the casts and pictures which 
they placed in their school. The Lorimer Circle 
of Cape Girardeau has bought a moving picture 
machine, a Victrola, playground equipment and 
a grill for the teachers’ Lunch. The Mary GREEN 
CIRCLE raised and canned 100 quarts of vegetables 
and 20 bushels of potatoes, and is serving a hot 
lunch to school children. Broapway CIRCLE is 
purchasing school equipment and Victrola rec- 
ords, is beautifying the school grounds, and is 
preparing to hold a “Penny Fair.” WaAsHINCTON 
Circe has purchased a Moving Picture machine, 
and Marte Grove has installed a stove and is 
serving hot lunches. TRENTON Circe has been 
given $1200 by the community, to be used for 
equipping the playground, and Mexico served a 
Banquet for the teachers, and had Mrs. Helen B. 
Paulsen to give her Lecture, “Making the Citizens 
of Tomorrow.” 

Two Parochial Schools in Springfield have or- 
ganized, and have made splendid progress already. 
Sr. Vincent has installed a telephone and a 
drinking fountain, and serves breakfast once a 
month so that the children may attend the early 
communion service. St. JosepH Circie is making 
great improvements in their playground. 

We were delighted to have with us our National 
President, Mrs. Higgins. She was the guest of St. 
Joseph, Kansas City and Springfield. She gave 
addresses in each city and several social affairs 
were arranged in her honor. Her visit was an in- 
spiration and a great help. 

Editor’s Note: The Block System which is car- 
ried out so successfully in many of the larger 


cities of Missouri is of such interest that we ven- 
ture to add it to this fine report of state activitie.. 
“This plan divides the city into Blocks, the leade:s 
of the Blocks being appointed by the President of 
each school Association, and performing a varie'y 
of duties: 

1. To urge expectant mothers to avail themselv:s 
of congress literature, and to direct these mothers 
to welfare centres, so that the children may be 
well born. 

2. To enroll all new babies on her block and 
urge the mothers to attend the P. T. A. meetings. 

3. To locate contagious diseases, cases of tru- 
ancy and delinquency. 

4. To find out the homes where the children 
need help, and help the families to help them- 
selves. 

5. To find out how we can best help the school 
authorities and get behind them. We must not 
forget that our organization stands for adult and 
parent training. The only profession for which 
there is no previous education is that of parent- 
hood, and if each Block Chairman looks after her 
district, it will bring about a much closer under- 
standing of the school and neighborhood needs.” 


NEW JERSEY 


The twenty-second Annual Convention of the 
New Jersey Branch was held at Atlantic City, 
November 2 and 3, twenty of the twenty-one coun- 
ties being represented by 428 delegates and 52 
registered visitors. Around the convention topic, 
“Building Together for the Child,” constructive 
projects for the coming year were advanced. To 
the usual convention rewards of inspiration, re- 
newed courage, deeper insight and lengthened 
vision of P.-T. A. service, were added tangible 
helps in suggestions and sources of ways and 
means for definite ends. 

Devotions by members of the Atlantic City clergy 
opened all sessions. Welcoming addresses were 
made by the president of the Atlantic City Branch, 
the county chairman of Atlantic County, by Mrs. 
Sarah Leeds, State and National Honorary Vice- 
President, and by the City and County Superin- 
tendents of schools. Representative visitors from 
the State Federation of Clubs, the W. C. T. U., 
the Consumers’ League of New Jersey and the 
National Congress of Mothers brought greetings. 
A rare event of the evening session was the op- 
portunity to hear greetings from Past State 
Presidents—four of them—who occupied the plat- 
form with the present leader. 

From the beginning—the “plowing ground 
time”—to 1904, with Mrs. Edwin Grice, to 1908, 
with Mrs. Alexander Marcy, when the Congress 
reached the encouraging number of 22 Mothers’ 
Clubs, to 1914, with Mrs. A. H. Reeve, who saw 
expansion in numbers and activities and contact 
with the schools and their administration, to 1918, 
with Mrs. Wellington Bechtel, who bore the task 
of “holding together” through war years and in- 
fluenza months, to 1922, with Mrs. Drury W. 
Cooper, whose leadership in reconstruction years 
has been rewarded with a revival and extension 
of activities and a growth in numbers beyond all 
expectations, the Congress has traveled toward 
the Star of Service in Home, School, Church and 
State for the children of New Jersey. 
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s a result of the biennial election, Mrs. D. W. 
Cooper was made State President for a third term. 
Expansion of the Congress and the demand for 
more personal leadership called for the election 
of three district vice-presidents. 

‘rom every State Department Chairman came 
reports of encouraging work for the past year. 
The report of the State Membership Chairman, 
made in figures, was the most enlightening as to 
p.-l. A. status in New Jersey: In 1919, the state 
membership was 9,386; in 1921, it was 21,390, 
and in 1922, it is considerably over 25,000! 

Kteports read by County Council Chairmen in- 
cluded a more varied line of activities and more 
definite county-wide projects than ever before. 
Enthusiasm in the round table conferences of 
rural, elementary and high school association 
delegates indicated progress in specializing in 
effort for individual community needs. The pro- 
gram conference brought to light many very ex- 
cellent programs that have been successfully car- 
ried out. Pre-school Circles are being organized, 
and the conference, led by the State chairmen, 
developed new interest in this branch of the 
Work. 

Resolutions were passed for the support of: the 
Voight Bill for pure milk, the Fess-Capper Physi- 
cal !:ducation Bill, the Fess Home Economics Bill, 
the Towner-Sterling Education Bill, with its sev- 
eral provisos, the Eighteenth Amendment, such 
legislation as may be a benefit to the homes and 
schools, and every legitimate effort for the stand- 
ardizing of wholesome, educational motion pic- 
tures. Resolutions opposing night work for women 
and such legislation as may tend to lower the 
standard or prove detrimental to existing welfare 
laws were passed, 

On the subject of “Children in Street Trades,” 
Owen Lovejoy, Secretary of the National Child 
Labor Commission, asked the convention to peti- 
tion Congress to submit a constitutional amend- 
ment to permit adequate legislation against child 
labor. He declared that the 1920 census showed 
more than 1,000,000 child laborers between the 
ages of ten and fifteen years in the United States, 
and that in addition there were thousands of 
children under ten laboring in cotton belt and 
onion fields, street trades and tenement sweat- 
shops. The real trouble, as seen by the Commis- 
sioner, is that people do not care. They do not 
sense the seriousness of the menace nor work for 
its abatement. He declared that “street trades, to 
a large extent, fill the houses of reformation.” 


\ssistant Commissioner of Education Jackson, 


of New Jersey, on “The Value of the Junior High 
School,” gave the following “whys” for this newer 
type of high school: To form a bridge between 
elementary and secondary education; to provide 
suitable instruction for different types of educa- 
tion: to facilitate promotion of pupils; to create 
an atmosphere of co-operation and service; as an 
economic system of organization in the larger 
citie 

“Better Films of America” was a subject of 
Vital interest to every mother present. Said the 
speaker, Louise Connolly, of Newark, “Will Hays 
can vet a lot of pointers from the mothers of the 
country.” “Children under ten should not be al- 
lowed to attend the movies as now conducted.” 
The fascination of the movies lies in the presenta- 
tion of a wider range of phenomena than can be 


had through experience and with less expenditure 
of time and effort than literature demands. An 
appeal was made to women to acquire knowledge 
first hand as to conditions in their communities, 
and use reason as well as instinct and impulse in 
coming to conclusions. 

Dr. Valeria H. Parker, National Chairman on 
Racial Health, discussing “Home Standards,” sug- 
gested the adoption of some such moral protection 
program as the United States utilized in the 
World War for the protection of family life and 
parenthood. In the fostering of such a program, 
she said there could be no better ally than the 
parent-teacher associations of the land. It was 
emphasized that the best protection against the 
mistakes and restlessness of youth is clean, whole- 
some knowledge of the physiology of the body and 
the emotions. Wholesome truths must be substi- 
tuted for myths and postponements, to prepare 
ag for a wiser choice in friendships and con- 

uct. 

In connection with the splendid book exhibit, 
in charge of Miss Agnes Miller, Chairman of 
Book Lists, a short address on “Children’s Books 
and Their Illustrators,” by Margaret Jackson, of 
the New York Library School, was most valuable. 
The essentials of good illustration were pointed 
out, and comment on some of the foremost illus- 
trators followed mention of some really worth- 
while books for the child’s library. 

The address of the evening session, “The Soul 
of Things,” by Dr. Henry Gaines Hawn, of New 
York City, was invigorating in the unique treat- 
ment of the worn subject of co-operation. It was 
a plea for world interest, for spirit concern in all 
the beauty about us. “The soul of a thing is what 
you make it mean to you.” “It is a tragedy to 
have no beauty in the soul with which to form a 
contact with world beauty.” “A man who has 
only one cable of concern out, may be a world 
success, but he is starved.” “This is a century 
of humanity devoted to service—the century of 
the world’s spiritual awakening in a human love 
sense. The world will be happy when we are all 
doing something for each other.” 


THE SociaL SIDE OF THE CONVENTION 


Through her gracious hospitality and her devo- 
tion to the New Jersey Branch, Mrs. Sarah Leeds, 
of Atlantic City, made beautiful Haddon Hall the 
home of the convention. No thought or cost was 
spared to give every possible comfort and con- 
venience. On November 1, she entertained all 
officers and board members at a dinner in the 
Colonial Room of Haddon Hall. Music by the 
Atlantic City High School Orchestra and vocal 
solos by Mrs. Haines Lippincott and Mrs. Harry 
Westney made a joyful relaxation for the serious 
delegates. Mrs. Westney devoted her part in the 
musical program to child songs, and surely every 
mother carried in her heart a longing to go home 
and “sing them over again” to her babies. Rous- 
ing Community Sings, directed by Miss Helen 
Kennedy, of Atlantic City schools, added to the 
inspiration. The usual informal reception after 
the evening session gave a happy hour of renew- 
ing old acquaintances and making new ones. The 
whole atmosphere of welcome and State oneness 
sent the 1922 conventionites home richer and read- 
ier for service. 
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NEW YORK 

In October, the capital city, to which, of course, 
conventions are an ordinary occurrence, flung 
open its hospitable gates to one more gathering— 
the Twenty-sixth Annual Convention of the New 
York State Congress of Mothers and Parent- 
Teacher Associations. 

This organization with its membership of 15,000 
is reaching such proportions that it begins to look 
as though the day of holding it in smaller cities 
is gone for all time. It is not easy to entertain 
four hundred women in a place that is much 
smaller than Albany. 

Even to the newest members, it was evident 
that the emphasis this year would be laid upon 
rural schools and their much-needed improve- 
ments. The P.-T.A. has already one worker, 
whose duty it is to establish a P.-T. A. in every 
rural school, in Monroe County. The program 
committee went right to the heart of things by 
presenting Prof. Frank P. Graves, State Commis- 
sioner of Education, as the first speaker at the 
banquet. 

“Something will be done,” he said, “when the 
women get started in education. Women special- 
ize in children, and now that suffrage has given 
them the opportunity to carry out in fact what 
they have worked out in theory, they can make it 
everlastingly hot for any city council that doesn’t 
make an adequate appropriation for education. 
There are two problems before the Board at pres- 
ent—city schools and rural schools. For the one, 
maintaining the advance, for the other, driving 
the entering wedge of things modern. The city 
has accumulated all sorts of good things, but is 
getting to the point where it can’t pay the bill. 
The country school, on the other hand, is exactly 
where it was thirty years ago. Sufficient educa- 
tional funds would solve both problems. 

“There seems to be an axe to grind in nearly 
every appropriation, but there is never one where 
the children are concerned. So that is where the 
P.-T. A. has its work all cut out for it. Well- 
informed men and women know that educational 
expenditures must not be grouped into a munici- 


pal budget—the State budget is the place for 
those.” 


Prof. Graves’ closing advice was: “Anything 
that handicaps improvements is cowardly; go out 


and take that gospel. Put over legislation. Don’t 
find fault—go to work, and remember that there is 
absolutely no organization quite as able to put it 
over in the same unselfish way as the Parent- 
Teacher Association.” 

The central theme of the whole convention 
might be expressed in a sentence from an address 
given by one of the National Vice-Presidents, Mrs. 
Henry Osgood Holland, of Buffalo: “The inner 
meaning of the word education is to unfold, and 
whether the unfolding of what is in the child’s 
mind be meager or full, upon that measure hangs 
the future of the world.” 

Other speakers at the banquet were Dr. George 
Martin Wiley, Assistant Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, and Judge Cuthbert W. Pound, who enlarged 
upon this same theme from their interestingly dif- 
ferent standpoints. 

At later sessions of the Congress, Miss Patty S. 
Hill, of Teachers’ College, Columbia, spoke on 
“Changing Conceptions in the Education of 


Young Children”; Dr. Charles H. Johnson, of the 
State Board of Charity, told of “Child Feeding in 
Other Countries,” while the afternoon Round 
Table Conferences, which aroused the liveliest dis. 
cussions, were as follows: 

“Mothers’ and Children’s Playtimes.” 
A. Saltford, of Poughkeepsie. 

“Nutrition.” Miss Mary McCormick, Depart- 
ment of Education. 

“Citizenship.” Mrs. Frederick M. 
Auburn. 

“The Understanding 
Weaver, Buffalo. 

As an evidence that he considered the Congress 
to have struck the right note, Superintendent 
Jones, of the Albany Public Schools, said: “If 
your program committee changed one topic—‘The 
Understanding Mother’ to “The Understanding 
Teacher-—this program would be perfectly ac- 
ceptable for use at a meeting of the National 
Education Association.” 

Mrs. Montford C. Holley, the State President, 
presided at all meetings. She was attended by 
her entire staff, even including two of the asso- 
ciation’s most treasured possessions, “Grandma” 
Bailey, aged 90, and “Grandma” Tuttle, aged 89, 
both honorary presidents, having been members 
ever since the organization’s earliest days. They 
gave greetings, following the banquet, and were 
quite the centre of attraction. 

The gracious hospitality of Albany people will 
long be remembered. Besides the banquet, at 
which the ball-room at the Hotel Ten Eyck was 
filled to overflowing, there was a dinner given by 
the Albany P.-T. A.’s to the Executive Board, at 
the Hotel Hampton, the Civic Club of Albany gave 
a tea for the visitors, and an auto ride was ar- 
ranged for sightseers. 

The silver draperies, which were mingled with 
the Association’s lavender, decorating the rostrum 
of Chancellor’s Hall, Education Building, where 
the meetings were held, proclaimed the fact that 
this was a twenty-fifth anniversary. Twenty-five 
years ago the National Congress held its third an- 
nual convention in Albany. 

It was entirely fitting that Mrs. David O. Mears, 
the first president of the organization, should be 
accorded the honor of summing up the “Quarter 
of a Century’s Accomplishment” in the closing ad- 
dress of the week. Mrs. Mears, who is also a Na- 
tional Vice-President, said that the work of the 
branches in 41 States in the Union, with 400,000 
members and more than 5,000 affiliated associa- 
tions, developing all phases of Child Welfare, eas- 
ily explains the “nation-wide recognition of the 
far-reaching influence of the Parent-Teacher As- 
sociation.” 


Mrs. W. 


Hosmer, 


Mother.” Mrs. 


A. W. 


OHIO 


The state convention of the Ohio Branch of the 
National Congress of Mothers and Parent-Teacher 
Associations was held in Columbus, October 11th- 
13th. 

Never has there been so much enthusiasm and 
interest. The Chairman, Mrs. W. S. Eberle, with 
her able workers in Columbus, had convention 
plans well worked out. The program each day 
was complete and full of definite suggestions. 

The State President, Mrs. S. M. Williams, pre- 
sided at nearly all of the meetings. There were 
present all the officers and nearly all chairmen of 
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Committees. The fact that delegates came from 
sixty-two different places. indicates the interest 
manifested all over the state. There were three 
hundred and_ sixty-one registered delegates 
present, 

; he local reports showed the constructive work 
being done by Parent-Teacher Associations. Much 
interest has been directed toward public health. 
A vast army of children are stronger physically 
and mentally, are better clothed, have happier 
lives, because parents and teachers, home and 
school are closer together. 

(he delegates from rural and village com- 
munities told of how P.-T. A. work had opened a 
new life to them, a new field of service. They 
are working to give the schools in such sections 
things they had never had: Musical instruments, 
books, playground and hot lunch equipment, pic- 
tures, better desks, more attractive buildings, 
better Boards of Education and better qualified 
teachers. 

Prominent speakers from different sections of 
Ohio, and the State Director of Education, Hon. 
Vernon M. Riegel, pointed out the necessity of 
Parent-Teacher Associations in order to attain the 
big objectives in education, health, home, vo- 
cation, citizenship, and proper use of leisure time. 

One day was spent at Ohio State University 
which stands out as a high light of the convention. 
The following program was carried out on that 
day ° 

Fripay, OcToser 13 
9.30 a.m.—University Chapel. 

Dr. George F. Arps, Dean of The College of 
Education, Ohio State University, presid- 
ing. 

Invocation—Rev. A. W. Blackwood. 

Music—University Chorus, directed by Pro- 
fessor Carl Hoenig. 

Children’s Clinic, conducted by Henry H. 
Goddard, Director The Bureau of Juvenile 
Research. 

Showing types of delinquent, dependent, back- 
ward and psychopathic children. The chil- 
dren will be introduced to the audience and 
then withdrawn. Afterward each case will 
be discussed and explained. 

11.00 a.m.—Dr. Sidney Pressey. 

Dr. Luella Pressey. 

Department of Psychology, Ohio State Uni- 
versity. 

Demonstration of the use of group tests of 
ability, and of progress in the school sub- 
jects—with normal and superior children. 
The demonstration will begin with the 
giving of a group test of intelligence for 
use with young children. Following this, a 
brief examination including tests of spell- 
ing, arithmetic and reading will be used. 
Methods of handling such tests, and their 
values will also be explained. The tests 
will be given to a group of normal and 
bright children in the first two grades. 

12.30 p.m.—Cafeteria Luncheon—Ohio Union— 

University Campus. 

1.30 p.m.—University Chapel. 

Address—Mrs. B. F. Langworthy of Chicago, 
National Chairman of Recreation and Social 
Standards in Congress of Mothers and 
Parent-Teacher Associations. Subject— 
Social Standards for the High School Age. 


Mrs. Langworthy emphasized the needed re- 
forms among young people today—the necessity 
of simplicity and suitability of dress, of proper 
chaperones and of more wholesome recreation. 

Mrs. W. H. Jobe, Field Secretary of Michigan, 
spoke most etnhusiastically of high school Parent- 
Teacher work and of what could be accomplished 
for wholesome recreation for young people. 

Mrs. William M. Miller, Vice-President-at-Large, 
gave a report of the National Convention held 
in Tacoma, Washington, last May. She indicated 
the magnitude and vast possibilities of P. T. A. 
work in every state. 

The large attendance at the two noon-day 
luncheons and the banquet the last evening showed 
the keen desire all had to hear prominent edu- 
cational speakers. 

The Ohio Field Secretary, Mrs. Wm. M. Dixon, 
has been an untiring worker and her report showed 
steady growth in rural and village communities. 

Mrs. S. M. Williams, who has worked most 
ardently and unselfishly since she was elected 
President three years ago, announced that her 
husband’s work necessitated their making New 
York their home in the future. Resolutions of 
appreciation were adopted thanking Mrs. Williams 
for her valuable services. 

Mrs. William M. Miller, of Dresden, who was 
Vice-President-at-Large, succeeded Mrs. Williams 
as President. 

Every delegate and visitor, every officer and 
board member went to her home determined to go 
on with the great work and have as her goal a 
P. T. A. wherever there is a school. 

e 


Boarp MEETING 


Since the state convention, much interest has 
been manifested. At the meeting of the teachers 
of the Eastern Ohio District in Coshocton, Mr. W. 
B. Bliss, Asst. State School Director, and Mrs. 
Wm. M. Miller, State President, talked at the 
general meeting on Parent-Teacher work. 

There was a meeting of the Executive Board in 
Cleveland on November 16th and 17th, head- 
quarters at Hotel Cleveland. 

The Assistant School Superintendent of Cleve- 
land, Mr. G. E. Carrothers, with the help of Mrs. 
J. G. Ruff, Mrs. Stansbury and others, had ar- 
ranged for an informal dinner at which were 
present more than one hundred and fifty including 
a large number of School Principals and the local 
Presidents of Parent-Teacher Associations Mr. 
Carrothers presided at the dinner and Mrs. J. A. 
Smith, the President of the Cleveland Council, 
most cordially welcomed the guests. There were 
talks on P.-T. A. activities by the State President, 
Mrs. Wm. M. Miller, Mr. W. B. Bliss of the State 
Department of Education, Mrs. Sara Tagg Brewer 
of the Cleveland Board of Education, and others. 
After the program an interesting discussion fol- 
lowed in which many school principals and board 
members joined. Every talk centered on getting 
parents to the schools and on equalization of 
educational advantages for all—for poor and rich, 
country children, village children, city children. 

At the close Mr. W. I. Lewis, Manager of the 
Chamber of Commerce of Newark, extended a 
most cordial invitation for the state convention 
next October to be held in Newark. The invita- 
tion was accepted. 
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PENNSYLVANIA 


The West Chester Convention of the Pennsyl- 
vania Congress of Mothers and Parent-Teacher 
Associations was from every standpoint, the best 
we have ever had, with more than 200 delegates, 
excellent reports, inspiring speakers and royal 
entertainment at the hands of our hosts. Our 
membership has jumped from 12,000 a year ago, 
to 20,000, in round numbers—an increase which 
has emboldened us to set 40,000 as our mark for 
1923. Eleven of our associations contributed a 
total of $174.00 to the National Child-Welfare 
Day Fund; these associations were the Wright, 
Jefferson, Stevens and City Council of Altoona, 
the Lincoln and Franklin of Erie, the Central 
Council and Intermediate Association of Coates- 
ville, and the clubs in Washington and Somerset. 

The State Membership banner was awarded this 
year to the Emerson School of Erie, which made 
a gain of 347 per cent. One more county has 
been organized, Blair, at an enthusiastic meeting 
held in conjunction with the County Teachers’ 
Institute, and County Superintendent of Schools 
Davis was elected President of the County Coun- 
cil of Parent-Teacher Associations. Dauphin 
County will be organized in February. 

The reports of the delegates were most en- 
couraging, showing how widely the education of 
parents in their duty, not only to the school, but 
also in the matter of careful child-training, is 
being accomplished through educational programs, 
and how teachers, principals and School Boards 
are receiving appreciation and coOperation along 
many lines including the putting over of school 
bond issues, the establishment of First Aid, the 
installation of playground, domestic science and 
manual training equipment, rest rooms for the 
teachers, school libraries, kinetoscopes for visual 
instruction in school subjects, victrolas and rec- 
ords, pictures and bas-reliefs for school walls, 
and scales for weighing and measuring children. 
In addition, milk is being supplied for under- 
weight children. 

At the time of the Convention, Pennsylvania 
had 364 subscriptions to the CHiLp-WELFARE 
MacazineE, and the Erie and Easton delegations 
pledged themselves to secure 300 more. 


Our speakers were experts on the subject of 
county organization, recreation, Americanization, 
dietetics, child-training, musical education, the de- 
linquent child, and the Kindergarten, and they 
gave our delegates so much valuable material to 
carry back to their local associations that the 
general opinion was expressed that never had they 
attended so helpful a convention. 

Among the many constructive Resolutions 
passed by the Pennsylvania Congress of Mothers 
and Parent-Teacher Associations, the following 
relate especially to child welfare: 


The aim of the Pennsylvania Congress of 
Mothers and Parent-Teachers’ Associations is to 
offer all possible assistance to parents and teach- 
ers for the spiritual, mental and physical develop- 
ment of all our children, therefore all the follow- 
ing resolutions are built around this aim: 

Whereas: \t appears that heretofore the greatest 


emphasis has been given to the physical and 
mental development; 


Be it resolved that this year, we will give special 


impetus and emphasis to the spiritual development 
of our children. 

Whereas: The Supreme Court of the United 
States has declared that the Federal Child Labor 
Law violates the Constitution of the United States, 
which preserves to each state the duty of such 
provisions for the children, and, 

Whereas: The Legislature of Pennsylvania |as 
enacted laws which now, if enforced, protect chil- 
dren. 

Be it resolved: That we recommend to our mem- 
bers that every effort be made for enforcement of 
our laws for protection of children, and that we 
also voice our confidence in the Supreme Court, 
which in making its decision expressed its earn- 
est interest in the purposes of the Federal Act, 
but advised that it was a state and not a Federal 
function. 

Whereas, Leading physicians of our state have 
called our attention to the fact that at present 
through the high cost of nurses made mandatory 
by the Union, it is only possible for the very poor 
through free care, and for the very rich, to afford 
nurses, and, 

Whereas, These physicians have asked our co- 
operation in bringing into the nursing profession, 
women who by natural ability and shorter train- 
ing may perform a great service to the majority 
of our people. 

Be it resolved, That we learn more of the pres- 
ent conditions and use our influence to increase 
the number of those who will serve under phy- 
sicians in care of the sick. 

Whereas, Evidence shows that the manufacture 
and sale of “Filled Milk” constitutes a menace to 
the public health and that its sale to the consum- 
ing public is attended very often by fraudulent 
misrepresentations. 

Therefore, be it resolved, That the Pennsyl- 
vania Congress of Mothers and Parent-Teachiers 
Associations at its annual assembly this 27th day 
of October, unanimously approves of all legisla- 
tion, State and National, looking toward the pro- 
hibition of this traffic, and at this time urges the 
passage of legislation now before Congress in the 
Voight Bill (H. R. 086). 

Whereas, The influence of kindergarten train- 
ing in character building is the right of every 
child, and, whereas, in Pennsylvania there are 
350,000 children of kindergarten age to only a 
small per cent of whom is this education available. 

Be it resolved, That we earnestly ask coGpera- 
tion of all the members in taking advantage of the 
Act 391 of the State Legislature of 1921, pro- 
viding that upon petition of the parents as 
guardians of 25 or more children between the 
ages of four and six years, the school board of 
any district may establish and maintain a kinder- 
garten; being empowered to levy a two-mill tax 
for the support of kindergartens if necessary. 

Be it further resolved, That we recommend that 
in the yearly program of every organization in 
membership, one meeting be devoted to presenta- 
tion of kindergarten needs, and codperation be 
secured in the promotion of establishing of many 
more kindergartens during the coming year, 

Be it further resolved, That as soon as it is 
possible, we use our influence to make the kinder- 
garten an integral part of the school system, 
through such legislation as will secure these ad- 
vantages for all children. 
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CARNIVALS 


li hereas, Traveling Carnivals are detrimental to 
the morals and uplift of the general public, Be it 
resolved that: We hereby authorize the legislative 
committee to prepare a bill to present to the in- 
coming Legislature preventing the licensing of 
such carnivals, 


DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 


I) hereas, We recognize the excellence of Dr. 
Finegan’s State Program of Education extending 
unti! 1927, which if carried out, will place our 
state on the front rank educationally, and whereas 
there is nothing too good for the children of 
Pennsylvania, Be it resolved: That we hereby ex- 
press sincere appreciation of the plan and pledge 
our earnest support to Dr. Finegan. 


CHAPERONAGE 


i hereas, We at this time are conscious of the 
need for a fuller realization of our responsibilities 
as parents, and whereas, there is a need today 
for a closer companionship between parents and 
young people in their social activities, Be it re- 
solved, that: The parents of the State be urged 
to again exercise the privilege and duty of chaper- 
onage, and that wherever young people gather 
together for social recreation, fathers and mothers 
shall always be present. 


HuMANE EpvucatTIon 


i hereas, The consideration of others is a basic 
principle of character building, Be it resolved: 
That we stimulate and support the teachings of 
humane education and the observance of the 
Golden Rule. 


OssceNnE LITERATURE 


Whereas, There is an increasing amount of ob- 
scene literature appearing on our news-stands, 
and in our book-stores, Be it resolved: That we 
appoint a committee to investigate this matter and 
recommend a means for abolishing this menace 
to the morals of our youth. 


PROBATION 


Whereas, The whole purpose of the Juvenile 
Court is counteracted unless the probation system 
is equipped with those who by education and 
personality are able to inspire and guide the er- 
ring children to better ways, and whereas, this 
work relates to all school children, Be it resolved, 
that: We respectfully request that the Superinten- 
dent of Public Instruction introduce into the 
Normal Schools and Summer Schools such courses 
of lectures and study as will prepare those who 
are interested in this phase of work to take their 
places wherever it may be needed. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


The Vermillion Parent-Teacher Associations 
were the hostesses for the South Dakota Branch 
of th National Congress of Mothers and Parent- 
leaclier Associations during the third Annual 
Con\ention, November 2, 3 and 4, 1922. 

Mrs. Milton P. Higgins, National President of 
the Congress of Mothers and Parent-Teacher As- 
sociations, was enthusiastically welcomed as the 
gues! of honor during the entire convention. Her 
presence brought a smile of good will and a host 
of ready listeners that retained the spirit of aid 
and : -sourceful activity throughout the meetings. 


Mrs. Higgins addressed the convention on the 
comparison of the home and the school, showing 
that the combined influence upon the child’s edu- 
cation must be harmonious if the child is to be 
educated in the principles of training that will 
make the ideal citizen of tomorrow. 

Dr. W. A. Cook, of the Department of Educa- 
tion, University of South Dakota, in a significant 
speech on the need of codperation in education, 
visualized by outlines, eight objectives dependent 
upon codperation if the child is to be educated in 
the superlative degree. Dr. Cook clearly defined 
the eight institutions controlling the existence of 
the child, basing his arguments upon—a, The 
Family; 6, The Home; c, Property; d, Crowd; 
e, Church; f, Press; g, School; h, Vocation; i, 
State. With these educational forces at work to 
form the character of the child, Dr. Cook indi- 
cated wherein the parent and the teacher must 
demand that these surroundings be made as nearly 
ideal as possible if we are to have the type of 
citizen needed by the world of today. 

The subject of “Junior High School Parent- 
Teacher Associations” was feelingly and admir- 
ably presented by Miss Charlotte M. Jones, Prin- 
cipal of the Junior High School, Mitchell. Miss 


Jones showed the absolute necessity of the influ- 
ence of Parent-Teacher Associations in complet- 
ing the tasks of the teacher by home influences, 
* and the wonderful value of parental guidance at 
this age in the school child’s progress. 

The ideas brought out from a medical point of 
view, and which created much comment during 


the convention, were presented by Dr. Clara Edna 
Hayes, Director of the Division of Child Hygiene 
of the State Board of Health, Waubay, S. D. Dr. 
Hayes gave the results of recent surveys and in- 
vestigations relative to the administration of the 
Sheppard-Towner Bill in South Dakota, stressing 
the part that the Parent-Teacher Association, as 
an organized body, should perform in the plans 
to reach the mother and the infant who could 
and would be helped by this valuable contribu- 
tion to child-welfare. 

Three major points were developed by Super- 
intendent Daniel B. Heller, of the Vermillion 
High Schools, in the symposium on program helps. 
The abuse of the South Dakota cigarette law by 
the dealer and the resulting lessons in lawlessness 
and disobedience and injury to the health of the 
child; non-observance of the law providing 
chaperonage at public dances, and other commer- 
cialized amusements—an educational review that 
may well be made the subject of intensive study 
by all Parent-Teacher Associations. 


Dr. Willis E. Johnson, President of the State 
Agricultural College, Brookings, addressed the 
convention on the topic, “South Dakota, a Repub- 
lic of Friends,” speaking of the wonderful advan- 
tages within our home State, its leadership in the 
things that make for better citizenship; for better 
homes, for better schools. Dr. Johnson’s talk 
brought a thrill of joy and pride to those who 
live in South Dakota, for their rich inheritance 
leading onward and upward to the heights of ex- 
cellence and idealism. 


The symposium, “The Adolescent Child,” from 
the five-fold viewpoint—Home, School, Church, 
Hygiene, and Community—brought out the ques- 
tion, Are your boys and girls between the ages of 
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six and eighteen having the advantages of a con- 
tinued codperation between the teacher and the 
parents? If not, then they are not getting all the 
advantages to which they are entitled. We must 
add to the original motive of textbook education, 
the all-around supervision that will develop health 
and happiness, industry, ambition and an increas- 
ing betterment of all conditions surrounding the 
child. 

“The Child’s Original Nature” was the subject 
of an exhaustive and scientific presentation of a 
most interesting phase of the P.-T. A. work by 
Dr. William H. Batson, Department of Education 
of the University of South Dakota. Dr. Batson’s 
statements were based upon research studies, and 
were most instructive along the lines of work rela- 
tive to proper child development and training, 
dwelling at length upon the original emotions. 

Dr. Edgar C. Higbie, President of the Eastern 
Normal School, Madison, delivered an eloquent 
address upon the relationship existing between 
the home and the school. 

Proceeding according to the recommendations 
included in the address of Mrs. H. R. Kenaston, 
State President, it was voted to incorporate the 
South Dakota Branch of the National Congress of 
Mothers and Parent-Teacher Associations under 
the State law. A committee has this work in 
charge, and from this action, permanent and 
practical work will be more efficiently accom- 
plished than would be possible without legal rec- 
ognition. A committee is also now at work on 
the question of establishing a Parent-Teacher As- 
sociation student’s loan fund, from which, it is 
designed, the graduates from the South Dakota 
High Schools, not otherwise provided for, may 
borrow through their local Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciation, working with the State Loan Fund Com. 
mittee, the necessary money to assist them in se- 
curing a higher education in the South Dakota 
institutions. Each school in the State will be 
asked to contribute a gift toward this fund, se- 
cured in some practical manner, outside of the 
regular P.-T. A. dues. Also, the South Dakota 
Branch favors the enactment of a law providing 
kindergarten training for children. 

The State Constitution and By-Laws were re- 
vised to comply with the provisions of the Na- 
tional, creating departments and standing com- 
mittees corresponding with those of the National. 

It was decided that a monthly Bulletin should 
be published and an editor for it was elected. 

Sioux Falls, S. D., was chosen as the conven- 
tion city for 1923. 

Officers for the coming year were elected at 
the final sessions as follows: Mrs. H. R. Kenas- 
ton, Bonesteel, S. D., president; Mrs. G. G. Koe- 
nig, Watertown, S. D., first vice-president; Mrs. 
J. C. Palmer, Madison, S. D., second vice-presi- 
dent; Mrs. J. W. Bryant, Mitchell, S. D., third 
vice-president; Prof. D. B. Heller, Vermillion, S. 
D., corresponding secretary; Mrs. H. C. Session, 
Sioux Falls, S. D., recording secretary; Miss Wil- 
kin, Huron, S. D., auditor; and Rev. S. G. Cole, 
Vermillion, S. D., editor of the State Bulletin. 


TENNESSEE 
The eleventh annual conference of the Tennes- 
see Congress of Mothers and Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciations was an inspiring and profitable session, 


held October 17th-19th in the Munsey Memorial 


Church at Johnson City, a pioneer town in Ten- 
nessee P.-T. A. work. 

The State officers, district chairmen and state 
chairmen were well represented, and in addition 
to the one hundred and eighty-two delegates, the 
Congress was honored by a large number of 
visitors, members of different State departments, 
county superintendents and feachers. Each one 
expressed in highest terms the inestimable value 
of work being done by the associations. 

Programs distributed bore the following mes- 
sage from Hon. John J. Tigert:—‘Permit me to 
send a word of greeting to the members of the 
Tennessee State Parent-Teacher Associations. 

“There is a great field for useful service that 
can only be filled by an organization such as the 
Parent-Teacher Association. It is the link that 
binds the parent and the teacher; the home and 
the school. It enables the parent to know the 
teacher and the teacher to know the parent, and 
thus both can work together intelligently and suc- 
cessfully for the welfare of the child in a way not 
otherwise possible. 

“One of the most encouraging signs in the 
educational world of modern times has been the 
relation of home and school. This is evidenced 
by the growth of the Parent-Teacher Associations 
and similar organizations all over the country. 

“I wish for the Tennessee State Parent-Teacher 
Association, continued and increasing prosperity.” 

In summarizing the proceedings of three 
crowded days, it is impossible to do justice to 
any subject, only the briefest mention being made 
of outstanding features. Reports for the past 
year and plans perfected at this Congress for 
future action make it a noteworthy period in the 
history of the Tennessee P.-T. A. 

The annual message of our President, Mrs. 
Eugene Crutcher was remarkable in the breadth 
and scope of work accomplished. She reported 
that the Tennessee P.-T. A. was chartered by the 
State in 1922, and is now working under the laws 
of Tennessee; that the President has a desk in the 
office of the State Department of Instruction and 
is a member of that Board, and in the P.-T. A. 
Department in “The Tennessee Educational Bulle- 
tin” (issued monthly by the State Department of 
Education) subjects of interest to our members 
are discussed. In her message Mrs. Crutcher 
made a most earnest plea for deeper appreciation 
of, and closer codperation with the teacher; 
stressed the importance of having officers elected 
for the ensuing year before disbanding for sum- 
mer vacations; the discreet expenditure of fi- 
nances, the passing on of literature to new 
cers, of the non-political, non-commercial, non- 
sectarian standard of the organization. She called 
attention to the new work in Tennessee—the re- 
habilitation of disabled persons, the importance of 
knowing child labor laws and conditions of the 
community and State, the necessity of visiting the 
Juvenile Courts, the value of birth registration, the 
back-to-school drive and need of scholarships, the 
increasing interest in good music, and mentioned 
subjects of greatest interest to the legislative com- 
mittee—in all, a most comprehensive résumé of 
her work. 

As 1923 is legislative year, several bills will be 
prepared to be brought before Legislature. Not 
being satisfied with the present Mothers’ Pension 
bill, a new one will be introduced, so binding 
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that all County Courts must recognize it, a new 
Kindergarten bill, one favoring humane education, 
one requiring physical education, and also the 
Part Time school. 

in reports of delegates, many ideas were re- 
corded, which will be of greatest value in en- 
lareing and carrying on the State work. The 
five round table discussions were outlined pur- 
suant to those adopted by the National. So valu- 
able did they prove to be that at an Executive 
Board meeting following the Congress, it was 
agreed that the delegates’ reports and round 
tables should be given first place during day 
sessions at the next conference, and lectures be 
reserved for evening sessions. 

During the “Organization and Efficiency” round 
table, the extension chairman reported fifty-two 
new Associations in schools and churches. 

The Tennessee P.-T. A’s, are working in har- 
mony along the line of “Scholarships.” Memphis 
has been contributing to the support of students 


who could not otherwise be in school. Knoxville 
and Nashville have established business courses 
and Chattanooga has plans likewise. There is a 


possibility of securing funds for the establish- 
ment of a scholarship in the State University. 

Under the head of “Home Service,” of which 
our President is National Chairman, discussions 
were ably conducted on Thrift, Home Economics, 
Mothers’ Study Circles and Children’s Reading. 
In the last mentioned, the State offered assistance 
in establishing libraries. 

The fourth round table, “Public Welfare,” 
brought out more inspiring talks on Legislation, 
Better Films, Juvenile Protection and Patriotism, 
the latter being a new department, the chairman 
of which called especial attention to the Tennes- 
see flag, as well as the National colors. 

“Health” was the subject of the round table 
led by Miss Chase of the State Board of Health. 
She stressed the fact that the State needs the 
P..T. A. as much as the P.-T. A. needs the state, 
in dealing with the important question, racial 
health. Tennessee having endorsed the Sheppard- 
Towner bill, the recently appointed State Chair- 
man of Maternity and Infancy care, Mrs. Crit- 
tenden, explained her work and asked for co- 


operation of the P.-T. A. The Physical Educa- 


tion chairman received a message from the Na- 
tional Chairman of this department, Dr. Crampton, 
which will be sent to all Associations. She will 


sponsor a bill for this in Legislature. 

The value of the “Press and Publicity” was 
stressed. Some newspapers are granting the privi- 
lege of a P.-T. A. page one day each month, 
besides notices and reports of meetings. Johnson 
City papers gave most generously of their space 
in reporting meetings of the Congress. An in- 
creased number of subscriptions to the CHILp- 
We_rare MacazIne was urged, as this is an in- 
Valuable aid in suggesting plans for monthly 
meetings, keeping in touch with National and 
State affairs, and furnishing instructive articles on 
questions pertaining to childhood. One Associa- 
tion reported thirty two subscribers, a large per- 
cent of its membership. The same Association, 
McCallie P.-T. A. of Knoxville, made the largest 
donation to the Child-Welfare fund, the total 
amount for the State in 1922 amounting to 
$258.20. 

As a result of a conversation with Dr. H. A. 


Morgan, President University of Tennessee at 
Knoxville, in which Mrs. Crutcher enthusiastically 
outlined the work of the Association, an invita- 
tion was extended by Dr. Morgan to the Ten- 
nessee P.-T. A. to become affiliated with the Uni- 
versity of Tennessee through the General Exten- 
sion service. This was accepted and a by-law 
adopted to that effect. Dr. Morgan also extended 
an invitation to hold the 1923 State conference at 
the University. All other invitations were with- 
drawn in favor of this one, as it was realized that 
such an opportunity was too valuable to overlook. 
Dr. J. A. Thackston, Director of the Summer Ses- 
sion of the University of Tennessee, states that he 
will have a P.-T. A. course hereafter, if possible 
to introduce it. 

The program was pleasantly interspersed with 
musical numbers and readings, provided by John- 
son City talent, and also largely by students of 
the East Tennessee State Normal, which is’ sit- 
uated in the suburbs of Johnson City. Instructors 
from the Normal were frequent visitors, and cheer- 
fully and efficiently substituted for speakers who 
were unable to attend. The delegates were in- 
vited to the Normal for luncheon one day—a most 
delightful affair served cafeteria style with the 
menu provided for the students. Inspection of 
the school followed. Mrs. Crutcher, by invitation 
of President S. G. Gilbreath, addressed the stu- 
dent body. So high is President Gilbreath’s opin- 
ion that he is planning a course in P.-T. A. for 
the school, and has requested literature relating 
to the subject. 

The general subject for discussion at the Con- 
gress was “Some of the Essential Steps in the 
Development of an Enlightened, Efficient Citizen- 
ship,” and many worth-while addresses com- 
manded the attention of the delegates and visitors. 


VERMONT 


Soon after the Annual 1922 Convention of the 
Parent-Teacher Association held in May, the Ex- 
ecutive Board of the State Association met, and 
voted to adopt as its slogan for the coming year, 
“A PARENT-TEACHER ASSOCIATION FOR 
EVERY SCHOOL IN VERMONT.” It was de- 
cided to district the state, making seven districts 
consisting of two counties in each district. An 
Organizer or Councilor was appointed for each 
district. 

The codperation of the State Commissioner of 
Education, Clarence H. Dempsey, was secured, 
who gave the list of all of his Superintendents, 
together with the names of the towns over which 
each had jurisdiction, to the State Officers of the 
Association, and expressed his approval of the 
program planned. 

The State Supervisor of Rural Schools, Miss 
Rose Lucia, rendered great assistance by arrang- 
ing for one of the State Officers to address the 
Superintendents at their Annual Mid-Summer 
Convention and Conference held in Burlington, 
during the month of August. 

In October, the State President had opportunity 
to address the members in attendance at the State 
Teachers’ Convention. A Parent-Teacher Booth 
was established, and many free Parent-Teacher 
Literature leaflets, and State Bulletins were dis- 
tributed. 

Much enthusiasm is being shown throughout the 
state in the forming and carrying on the work of 
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the Parent-Teacher Associations. Wherever Par- 
ent-Teacher. Associations have been formed, the 
Superintendents report great assistance is given, 
especially in helping toward the “Standardizing” 
of the Rural Schools. At the beginning of the 
year there were thirty Parent-Teacher Associations 
in the state; and at the present time, information 
has been received of the organization, reafhliation, 
or desire to organize of approximately sixty others. 
From No. 1, Vol. 1 of the State Bulletin: 
PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE 

At present there are in Vermont about thirty- 
two local Parent-Teacher Associations. 

The main object of our State Parent-Teacher 
Association this year is to help organize a local 
Parent-Teacher Association in every town where 
none exists today. 

The usefulness of such a Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciation depends on the energy and _ intelligence 
with which it is organized and managed. 
While the work required of its officers and work- 
ers is not burdensome, both Parents and Teachers 
must codperate and must plan to meet the needs 
of their particular locality. There is no substitute 
for such planning. An Association when organ- 
ized does not of itself magically produce good 
results. It may turn out to be a paper Association 
and become simply one more organization, one 
more meeting, one more routine without meaning 
and without benefit to anyone. 

To help avoid this, the State Parent-Teacher As- 
sociation is ready to furnish information, suggest 
programs and to give to any local Association the 
benefit of its collective experiences. But no 
general program will suffice. Every local Associ- 
ation must be flexible and alert and inventive. 

As a first aid to all local Associations, we rec- 
ommend the daily articles in the New York 
Evening Post by Angelo Patri, the author of “A 
School Master in the Great City” and Principal 
of Public School forty-five in the Bronx. These 
daily articles deal with the relations and the prob- 
lems of children, parents and teachers. They 
constitute a rich and apparently inexhaustible 
mine of wisdom, information and _ suggestion. 
Every teacher, every parent, every association will 
be stimulated by these articles. And _ besides, 
due to their varied and illuminating character, 
they will afford valuable topics for discussion at 
any monthly meeting. 

One word of caution. Do not be disappointed 
if you do not obtain extraordinary results im- 
mediately. If you produce the beginning of a 
sympathetic understanding between Parents and 
Teachers and stir the Parents to a higher pitch of 
interest in school work,’ particularly as to the im- 
portance of regularity in attendance, and if you 
obtain from them a more willing and intelligent 
coéperation, you will have made a good start. 

Forward with the Parent-Teacher Association! 
Let us all work together for a better Vermont, 
and better and more useful citizens to carry on 
the work of our State. 
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President Vermont Parent-Teacher Association. 

Proctor: Held nine meetings; reception for 
all teachers; Commissioner of Education Mrs. 
C. H. Dempsey, in an interesting address ex- 
plained the work that the schools are trying to 
do, and emphasized the need of codperation in 


order to bring about the best results; presented 
entertainment; Miss Caroline Woodruff gave a 
very instructive talk on “Modern Education”; 
school children presented delightful program of 
folk dances, songs and a simple dramatized ver- 
sion of “Rip Van Winkle”; held Gentlemen's 
night, with speaker Attorney F. R. Serri of New 
York City; musical program enjoyed. More real 
good has been done this year than ever before; 
258 articles of wearing apparel have been dis- 
tributed; 13 baskets were given at Christmas 
time to the sick and elderly people of our town; 
it is our aim to do more of this kind of work 
and so in a real practical way, help one another 
to make life bigger and better. 


Ruttanp, Hich ScuHoor: One regular meeting 
each month, one special meeting in November and 
two ten-ten parties during the year. Reception to 
new teachers in form of a get-together meeting 
of all P-T. A’s. in Rutland City. Held a joint 
bazaar of the eight associations of the city; hope 
to make it an annual affair. Held two dances 
in the High School Building, not so much to 
make money as to provide suitable place for young 
people’s gathering; observed Father’s Night, mu- 
sic by High School Orchestra; debate between 
Sophs. and Jun., Juniors won the cup which was 
given to encourage debating; pantomime of 
“Charge of the Light Brigade” given, resulting in 
Students’ Governments being established in High 
School; paid for piano cover. Our big aim is 
a large library fund; gave food sale for this pur- 
pose; gave dance, proceeds to go toward paying 
for scales to be placed temporarily in Red Cross 
Rooms. Much relief work has been accomplished. 


BRATTLEBORO: Main Street and Canal Street; 
joint meetings, most interesting ever held, con- 
sisting mostly of demonstrations of regular school 
work; the Teachers’ Training Class gave especi- 
ally interesting program using sand trays to rep- 
resent kinds of work done in lower grades. \liss 
Helen Sanderson, Red Cross nurse, gave talk on 
“The Work Being Done in the State for the 
Prevention of Disease”; found entertainment for 
125 teachers attending Convention here; over 
15,288 bottles of milk have been served children 
since January Ist. As a result of State P-T. A. 
Meeting at Fair Haven, the association voted to 
raise $200.00 toward standardizing one of the 
rural schools. 


VERGENNES ScHoots: Held monthly meetings; 
penny collections at each, for aid of shut-ins; 
held a fall course of six weeks in Kindergarten 
work; formed a Woman’s Exchange department 
of the Association, which gave tea and exhibit of 
needlework and handy articles for kitchen. Hope 
to make this department a very important one, 
exchanging ideas and where members may sell 
needlework at a profit to themselves and to the 
Association. Sponsored the Milk Lunch, which 
has been of great benefit to our undernourished 
children; held food sale for this purpose, netting 
a good sum, indicating the interest of the general 
public; held two meetings of especially pleasing 
character—Father’s Night—with all men on the 
program; an evening on Music, with a talk on 
Music Appreciation, by Miss Beryl Harrington, 
instructor at U. V. M. Fifth anniversary found 
interest in Child-Welfare steadily increasing 


throughout the community. 








